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BBC bans its name in scratchcard ads row 


Kamad Ahmed 
Media Correspondent 


T HE BBC bas banned 
its name from ad- 
verts for the TV 
Dreams lotterv 
scratchcard in 3 lasi- 
ditcb effort to distance the 
corporation from one of the 
most controversial pro- 
grammes if has ever 
broadcast 

The BBC’s National Lottery 
Big Ticket Show, where the 
public have to buy the £2 


scratchcard to win a chance 
to appear on the programme, 
has been widely condemned 
by politicians and church 
organisations as the “biggest 
gambling show in history". 

One source closely involved 
in the programme, to be 
launched on March 28, de- 
scribed it as “a 50-minute ad- 
vert, for Camelot" — the lot- 
tery operator which is putting 
up a £ 100.000 first prize for 
the show from the National 
Lottery prize fund. 

After a series of backroom 
battles, Camelot and MacLau- 


rln Communications, which 
is handling the huge publicity- 
drive for the programme, 
have been ordered not to use 
the BBC name or logo in any 
of its promotional material. 

Camelot had to scrap a 
series of newspaper inter- 
views with the show’s pre- 
senters. Anthea Turner and 
Patrick Kielty. after the BBC 
demanded that it retain "com- 
plete control” over all aspects 
of the programme. 

Original publicity’ material 
sent to newsagents to help sell 
the TV Dreams scratchcard 


did use the name of the BBC. 

Executives closely involved 
with the programme said that 
the decision to ban the use of 
the BBC name had come 
“from the most senior levels" 
after fears that the corpora- 
tion was facmg a public rela- 
tions disaster. 

"The BBC is so worried 
about the possible backlash 
against the Big Ticket Show 
that an edict went out that 
under no circumstances could 
their ■ name be used even 
though it is a BBC pro- 
gramme," one source said. 


“They know they are 
stretching their charter to the 
limi t. 

"The whole point of the pro- 
gramme is that you have to 
buy a scratchcard to have a 
chance to be a contestant, 

“For the BBC to then stick 
their heads in the sand and 
pretend that the scratchcard 
is nothing to do with them is 
ridiculous." 

Original promotional mate- 
rial for the scratchcard sent 
out to newsagents used the 
BBC name prominently. No- 
tices on cash registers and 


"how to play the game" leaf- 
lets all had the corporation 
stamp of approval. But pro- 
motional material now being 
sent out contains no sugges- 
tion that Is it a BBC pro- 
gramme. Phrases such as 
"television game” and "TV’s 
hottest new show" are used 
instead. 

A huge advertising cam- 
paign on television and on 
billboards makes no mention 
of the BBC. 

"It is completely hypo- 
critical/' said Gerald Kauf- 
man. the Labour chairman of 


the culture select committee 
of the House of Commons, 
who will raise the issue in 
Parliament this week. 

He added: "The BBC is pro- 
moting the sale of a commer- 
cial product, and more than 
that is paying to make the 
programme which does it It 
has not stretched the limits of 
the charter, it has completely 
broken them." 

The BBC’s Producer Guide- 
lines. a set of rules drawn up 
to put the charter into prac- 
tice, warns against competi- 
tions which “risk being inter- 


preted as gambling or a lot- 
tery”. It says that the Lotter- 
ies and Amusements Act of 
1876 may be contravened if “a 
viewer competition Is based 
on a game of chance and some 
sort of donation, purchase or 
contribution is made to 
enter”. 

The BBC argues that buy- 
ing a scratchcard is not a BBC 
competition and so the rules 
do not apply. 

The guidelines also demand 
that the BBC should “nor- 
mally pay for the prizes they 
turn to page 3. column 1 
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Gordon and Sarah: a Budget-conscious love story, part two 


John Mullm 
Ireland Corre sp ondent 

T HE Maze prison 
in Northern Ire- 
land was at the 
centre of another 
major security 
lapse yesterday 
after a former soldier, 
charged with murdering 
Philip Allen and Damien 
Trainor at Poyntzpass, Co Ar- 
magh, 13 days ago. was found 
hanged in his cell. 

Police announced an imme- 
diate investigation after 
prison officers on their early 
morning checks discovered 
David Keys. 26, an ex-member 
of the Royal Irish Regiment, 
dead in his cell. He was one of 
four men, all former soldiers, 
charged with the killings. 

It appeared that Keys had 
killed himself during the 
night He bad not been judged 
a suicide risk, and detectives 
will be required to rule out 
any involvement of other 
inmates. 

Keys was remanded in H- 
Block 6. which bouses about 
25 convicted prisoners from 
the Loyalist Volunteer Force. 
He had his own cell, but there 
is free association. Cells 
remain unlocked 24 hours a 
day, and staff rarely make 
checks at night 
His death is the latest in a 
series of blunders at the 
Maze. A hard-hitting report 
on the escape of IRA double- 
murderer Liam Averill and 
the killing of LVF Billy 
Wright will be published this 
month. Martin Mogg. the gov- 
ernor, bas resigned. 

Martin Narey. director of 
prison regimes in England 
and Wales, headed the inves- 
tigation, whose results are al- 
ready with Mo Mowlam. 
Northern Ireland Secretary. 
Sir David Ramsbotham. chief 
inspector of prisons in Eng- 
land and Wales, arrives next 
Monday to begin a separate 
inquiry into the Maze. 

But last night Peter Robin- 
son. Democratic Unionist 
Party MP, called for a judicial 
examination of the Maze 
regime. 

Mr Robinson said: ‘The 
Secretary of State must stop 
sitting on the lid and allow a 
proper inquiry.’’ Ian Paisley 


Junior, DUP justice spokes- 
man, called for an end to the 
policy of mixing convicted 
and remand prisoners. He 
said: "This incident makes 
you wonder what we might 
expect next” 

Keys, first of the four 
accused to be arrested, is said 
to have been involved in drugs 
dealing. He was shot two years 
ago by the Ulster Defence 
Association, and shortly after- 
wards left his home in Cre- 
gagh. East Belfast, to move to 
Banbridge, Co Down. 

He made no comment dur- 
ing a five-minute appearance 
before magistrate Rosie Watt- 
ers in Newry. Co Down, last 
Wednesday. But RUC Chief 
Inspector Kenneth McFarland 
told the court that when he 
was charged for the Poyntz- 
pass killings. Keys had 
replied: “Definitely not 
guilty." 

Two masked loyalists burst 
into the Railway Bar on 
March 3. They shot Mr Allen, 
36, and Mr Trainor, 25, first 
because they were closest to 
the door. Two other men were 
injured, and the pub's 67-year- 
old landlady, Bemie Cana- 
van, escaped only by throw- 
ing herself behind the bar, 
and crawling out of a rear 
door. 

The others accused of the 
killings are Ryan Robley, 28, 
Stephen McLean, 28, and Noel 
McCready. 3 L All are former 
members of the disbanded Ul- 
ster Defence Regiment, suc- 
ceeded by the RIR. McLean 
and McCready were dis- 
charged early, but Robley is 
understood to have completed 
bis service. 

Keys and Robley were 
charged on Tuesday, and ap- 
peared at Newry magistrates 
court last Wednesday. 
McLean and McCready were 
charged later that day, and 
were brought before Ban- 
bridge magistrates last 
Thursday. 

The defendants, also 
accused of possessing 
weapons and ammunition 
with intent to endanger life, 
denied the charges. They 
were remanded to the Maze 
until March 25. and opted to 
go in to the LWs block- No 
organisation has cl aime d res- 
ponsibility for the Poyntzpass 
attack. 



I T'S that man again. And 
with his girlfriend, too. 
relaxing like a regular guy 
at a birthday party for a 
friend’s son. The day be- 
fore, he went to a football 
match, writes Rory Carroll. 

He was photographed 
there, too. looking regular. 
Yesterday we learned he 
got a new kitchen for his 
house In Edinburgh. It’s 
lovely, apparently. 

Which means it’s that 


time of year, when Budget 
Day looms and Chancellor 
Gordon Brown flashes fun- 
loving blokeishness for 
photo opportunities. 

The message: he’s nice.' 
If yon 're targeted tomor- 
row, it must be good for 
you. Unlikely as it seems, 
that woolly jumper must 
have been chosen with an 
eye to the camera. It would 
he Impolite to say the same 
thing about Sarah Macau- 


lay, 34, his girlfriend. 
They were together in the' 
kitchen of Sue Nye, Mr 
Brown’s political secre- 
tary, to celebrate the tturd 
birthday of her son, Ben. 
Mr Brown handed out 
party food and sang Happy 
Birthday before returning 
to the Treasury to work on 
his speech. 

The public first glimpsed 
Ms Macaulay last summer, 
again just before the Bud- 


get. when the News of the' 
World, allegedly tipped off 
by Mr Brown's spin doc- 
tors, snapped them sharing 
a romantic dinner. The 
newspaper, via a waiter, 
revealed that Mr Brown 
was a “lovely man” who 
left big tips. 

PHOTOGRAPH: ADAM BUTVER 
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Clinton crisis over TV sex claim 


Martin Kettle in Washington 


T HE woman at the centre 
of the latest wave of sex- 
ual harassmen t allega- 
tions against Bill Clinton 
broke her media silence yes- 
terday as the White House 
faced its worst crisis since the 
Monica Lewinsky affair 
broke nearly two months ago. 

Kathleen Willey gave a tele- 
vision interview last night in 
which she spoke publicly for 
the first time about an alleged 
1993 incident in which Mr 
Clinton is said to have fon- 
dled her against her will in 
the White House. 'T could not 
believe the recklessness of 
that act," Ms Willey, aged 55, 
said on CBS's 60 Minutes 
programme. 

Newsweek magazine today 
claimed that a prominent 
Democratic fundraiser, Na- 
than Landow, had flown Ms 
Willey by private jet to his es- 



Kathleen Willey: Alleged 
‘reckless’ Clinton groped her 

tate in October and urged her 
to deny the incident with Mr 
Clinton to investigators. Mr 
Landow yesterday denied the 
claim, which could reopen 


charges of obstruction of jus- 
tice and perjury which have 
dogged Mr Clinton through- 
out the Lewinsky affair. 

The Willey incident was 
seen as a new threat to Mr 
Clinton in the Paula Jones 
case, where it has been cited 
as proof of a pattern of sexual 
harassment of the type al- 
leged by Ms Jones, and as fur- 
ther evidence of White House 
smear tactics and attempted 
cover-up similar to those 
which the independent coun- 
sel Kenneth Starr, is investi- 
gating in the Lewinsky case. 

In her deposition, taken in 
January. Ms Willey said that 
she went to see Mr Clinton on 
November 29. 1993, when she 
was working as a White 
House volunteer and seeking 
a paid job because of financial 
problems. Unbeknown to her. 
her husband committed sui- 
cide the same day. She said 
that Mr Clinton hugged her in 
a way that was “more than 


just a platonic hug", that he 
kissed her. that he put his 
hands on her breasts, that he 
put her hands on his aroused 
genitals and tha t he said “he 
had wanted to do that for a 
long time". She testified that 
she resisted Mr Clinton’s ad- 
vances and left On a separate 
occasion in December 1993 Ms 
Willey said that Mr Clinton 
promised to help her get a job. 

In his own deposition to Ms 
Jones's lawyers on January 
17 Mr Clinton denied Ms Wil- 
ley'S claims. He said: “When 
she came to see me she was 
clearly upset I did to her 
what I have done to scores 
and scores of men and women 
who have worked for me or 
been my friends over the 
years. I embraced her. I put 
my arms around her. 1 may 
even have kissed her on the 
forehead. There was nothing 
sexual about it I was trying 
to help her calm down and 
trying to reassure her." 
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Libya ‘buying friends’ on Locke 
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Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


A LARM bells are 
ringing in the 
United States and 
Britain at Libya's 
increasingly suc- 
cessful attempts to under- 
mine United Nations sanc- 
tions imposed over the 
Lockerbie bombing. 

Diplomats say that a clan- 
destine attempt by Colonel 
Muammar Gadafy to buy 
African support is making it 
harder to keep the measures 


in place. An open debate on 
the sanctions is due on Friday 
at the Security Council; there 
are expected to be calls fbr the 
measures to be lifted. 

Sources at UN headquar- 
ters in New York say Libya 
has held secret talks with 
Gambia, which holds the 
rotating presidency of the 15- 
member council, about pay- 
ing off its debt to the 

organisation- 

sanctions on aviation links, 
arms and diplomatic repre- 
sentation were renewed last 
week but only after the Gam- 
bian ambassador, AJbdaulie 


Momodou Sallah, convened 
Friday’s debate. 

Mr Sallah is said to be 
“very close” to the Libyans 
and was instrumental in 
Steering the discussion along 
lines favourable to Tripoli. 

"There's a lot going on In 
this relationship and a lot of 
money involved,” one US offi- 
cial said. “The Libyans like to 
buy a friend on the council" 

Libya has been under sanc- 
tions since 1993 after it 
refused to hand over to the US 
or Scottish authorities two 
men accused of bombing Pan 
Am flight 103 over Lockerbie 


in December 1988, wiling 270 
people. Both Countries Insist 
they will not bow to demands 
fbr a trial in a neutral venue 
or a third country. 

But with wide support in- 
ternationally and among the 

families of the British, victims 

far a compromise over the 
venue of the trial, concern is 
mounting that the perpetra- 
tors may never be brought to 
Justice. 

New revelations about 
recent Libyan activities In Af- 
rica include reports that it 
□ Supplied arms, including 
anti-aircraft guns, to anti -gov- 


ernment rebels in Sierra Le- 
one and undermined Nige- 
rian-lied peace enforcement 

efforts; 

□ Directly refused a request 
by the Nigerian foreign min- 
ister, Tom Hrimi, to halt sup- 
port for the Freetown Junta; 

□ Bought off the Democratic 
Republic of Congo by selling 
it 300,000 tons of cheap off. 
Other African countries have 
been promised concessionary 
terms If they provide open 
diplomatic support to Libya 
at the UN. 

The Libyans have been 
conducting a major PR cam 


paign focused on those 
countries that can get the 
sanctions lifted, and they ve 
been using their oil money 
and influence to get others to 
vote on their behal f ," said one 
j well-placed source. 

“But you can't keep to* 3 * 

deals quiet. The Libyans use 
other countries and then work 
against them. No one can af- 
ford to have friends like that 
London and Washington are 
playing down the significance 
of Fridays debate- “It’s politi- 
; cal theatre and will change 
nothing," said one British dip- 
lomat “The Libyans still have 
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Redwood attacks ‘suppression 
of information’ over action 


David Hencto 

W, - ■ j M - iinann—rtM ■■ 8 
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C ONSERVATIVES are 
to demand an explana- 
tion in Parliament on 
why the taxpayer is paying 
for the Labour Chief Whip, 
Nick Brown, to fight a libel 
action after he accused a com- 
pany of being a front organi- 
sation for war criminals 
breaking United Nations 
sanctions against Serbia. 

Mr Brown is being sued by 
a Yugoslav, Zoran Tancic, 
after he accused Metta Train- 
ing of sanction-busting in a 
letter to Sir Gordon Downey, 
the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioner for Standards. The 
company buys and sells met- 
als, ores, concentrates and 
metal products. 

His accusation was made as 
part of his letter of complaint 
against Bob Wareing. the 
Labour backbencher sus- 


pended from Parliament last 
year. 

Mr Brown acted as Chief 
Whip as part of his job in up- 
holding party discipline — 
which Ls not a Government 
matter. But be is receiving 
taxpayer’s help in his other 
role as Parliamentary Under 
Secretary to the Treasury. 
This means the taxpayer is 
funding party political busi- 
ness — since the Chief Whip 
is a party post, not a govern- 
ment appointment 

Sir Richard Wilson, the 
Cabinet Secretary, has 
blocked the Guardian from 
access to papers which auth- 
orised spending by the Trea- 
sury Solicitor's department to 
defend the action. 

Last night John Redwood, 
shadow trade and industry 
spokesman, said: "Members 
of the Opposition will be rais- 
ing this in Parliament and 
seeking an explanation.” 

He added: "It is quite wrong 


to use a code to deliberately 
suppress information on why 
public money is being spent 
to defend ministers.” 

A letter from the ministry's 
director of information, 
Barry SutliefE, to the Guard- 
ian said: “The Chief Whip be- 
came involved as a govern- 
ment minister in pursuit of 
the Government’s objective to 


uphold the highest standards 
of honesty and propriety in 
public life. I am unable to sup- 
ply further information.” 

The Cabinet Office has also 
disclosed that it plans to use 
the Government’s proposed 
Freedom of Information Act 
to ban Journalists from ob- 
taining information on bow 
much taxpayers’ money ls 




Chief Whip Nick Brown (left) and questioner John Redwood 


spent defending ministers in 
future legal cases. 

This means the act will be 
used by Tony Blair to restrict 
information such as John 
Major published under the 
previous administration. Mr 
Major authorised all fees met 
by the taxpayer in defending 
ministers to be published. 
This followed the row over 
the former Tory chancellor, 
Norman Lament, using public 
money to defend himself over 
eviction of a sex therapist 
from his London home. 

In his letter to Sir Gordon, 
Mr Brown wrote: “The com- 
pany was covered by a UN 
sanctions order and was be- 
lieved to be a front organisa- 
tion for the Bosnian Serb 
regime, whose leading mem- 
bers are wanted ... as war 
criminals.*' 

He complained tbat Mr 
Wareing, the MP for Liver- 
pool West Derby, had not de- 
clared his shareholding in 
Metta Trading, for which he 
was a consultant, in the 
Register of Members' Inter- 
ests. Zoran Tancic is a direc- 
tor of the company. 


Ashdown lambaste cuts I A bit of Gypsy in her soul 


AimePerfdns 

Political Correspondent 

P ADDY Ashdown yester- 
day launched his fierc- 
est attack yet on the 
Labour government by accus- 
ing it of backtracking on elec- 
tion promises by making cuts 
Instead of spending vital 
money on education. 

In a speech which will infu- 
riate ministers, Mr Ashdown 
told his party faithful at the 
end of their spring conference 
in Southport "It just will not 
do to promise education, edu- 
cation. education — but then 
start with cuts, cuts and 
cuts.” 

Mr Ashdown, in an eve-of- 
Budget assault on Labour's 
spending priorities, chal- 
lenged Gordon Brown to de- 
liver a real Budget for jobs by 
investing in education. “It’s 
the investment ministers are 
still refusing to make, despite 
all their promises. And if they 


don't make that investment in 
the Budget, we will harry 
them every day of this parlia- 
ment until they do.” 

At the end of the three-day 
conference in Southport, 
aimed at silencing party crit- 
ics of the policy of "construc- 
tive opposition”. Mr Ash- 
down claimed the New Deal 
for the long-term unemployed 
did not address the real issue. 
"It is not going to do much to 
create long-term jobs. Indeed, 
it may actually displace some 
real jobs with purely tempo- 
rary ones.” 

The Lib Dem leader, who 
was on a Community Pro- 
gramme as a Somerset youth 
officer when he was first 
elected in 1983. claimed there 
could be as many as 4 million 
people who would like to 
work. 

“A society, which says that 
work is the source of dignity 
and self-respect, threatens it- 
self If it then consigns such a 
high proportion of its citizens 


and especially its young to rot 
in unemployment,” he said. 

On Saturday, Lib Dems 
reinstated their commitment 
to raising income tax by a 
penny in the pound to meet 
education's needs. The attack 
brought a swift response from 
the education minister, 
Stephen Byers, who said Mr 
Ashdown was "deceiving 
himself and the country” by 
denying that the Government 
was putting £1.3 billion into 
school repairs and an extra 
£165 million into universities. 

On Europe, where Lib 
Dems believe the mood is 
changing fast. Mr Ashdown 
challenged Mr Blair to set a 
target date for entry Into a 
single currency and set a ref- 
erendum before the next 
election. 

“T despair at the Govern- 
ment’s timidity on this. 'Walt 
and see’ under the Last gov- 
ernment has been replaced by 
'Waiting for Rupert Murdoch* 
under this one.” 


Review 


Lyn Gardner 

Mother Courage And Her 

CbOdran 

Royal Lyceum, Edinburgh 

B RECHT apparently once 
made the throwaway 
suggestion that Mae 
West or Ethel Merman might 
make the ideal Mother Cour- 
age. For a moment at the be- 
ginning of this production, 
you wonder whether the direc- 
tor, Kenny Ireland, has taken 
him at his word. 

Maggie Steed's Mother 
Courage looms out of the mist 
on her canteen wagon smiling 
fondly at her offspring, to the 
accompaniment of music by 

Jonathan Dove that is so 
catchy you want to tap your 
feet Mother Courage, trudg- 
ing across the battlefields of 


the Thirty Years War. making 
a business out of carnage, was, 
of course, a bit of a gypsy. The 
effect here, though, is more 
Gypsy. 

David Hare's combative, 
slyly cynical translation 
twitches with smart one- 
liners and colloquialisms. It 
makes Brecht seem entertain- 
ing. not Just preachy. 

The worth of this transla- 
tion was proved last month in 
Manchester, when Contact 
Theatre used it very success- 
fully in a traditional Brecht- 
ian production. 

Ireland, however, favours 
the example set by Jonathan 
Kent at the National in 1995, 
and opts for epic storytelling 
rather than alienation ef- 
fects. His production has sev- 
eral advantages over Kent's. 
For a start, he sets the play 
within its seventeenth cen- 
tury context and lets the audi- 
ence make any modem paral- 
i Ids they desire. Secondly, the 
Lyceum is big enough, but not 


so grand a space that it en- 
courages the overblown. 

Ireland is exceptionally 
well served by his designer. 
Dermot Hayes, who provides 
a backcloth and floor covering 
that is a densely printed map 
of Europe. 

But most of alL he has an 
actress who is a natural for the 
role nf Courage. Gruff, hard- 
boiled, with an earthy sexi- 
ness and a scathing wit. 
Steed’s Mother Courage is a 
small businesswoman with a 
crafty on-the-mako 
chirp iness. 

Al the end. standingover 
the body orher daughter, she 
suddenly sags like scarecrow 
that has lost all its stuffing. 
Then it's back to business and 
off with her cart, forever the 
great survivor but with noth- 
ing worth living for. There is 
defeat in the sweat on her 
brow. The triumph crfSteed’s 
performance is that we can 
despise and pity her, all at the 
same time. 


Brown to 
guarantee 
free entry to 
museums 


Dan Glalster 

Arts Correspondent 


T HE Chancellor. Gor- 
don Brown, is ex- 
pected to make good 
one of Labour’s pre- 
election promises by an- 
nouncing an £80 million pack- 
age to ensure free admission 
to national museums and gal- 
leries in tomorrow’s Budget. 

The move, which comes 
after months of conflicting 
signals from the Treasury 
and the Department of Cul- 
ture, will mean the scrapping 
of charges to the Science Mu- 
seum and the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum In London. It 
also means that- the Tate Gal- 
lery, the National Gallery and 
the British Museum will be 
able to avoid charging. 

Museum sources calculate 
that the cost of removing 
charges where they already 
exist will be £40 million, 
while it will cost another £40 
million to stave off the intro- 
duction of charges. The 
money is likely to come either 
from the National Lottery or 
from an increase in the cash 
that museums receive from 
government. 

Introduction of charges, 
which at first were voluntary 
at many institutions, have led 
to a decline in attendances. 
Before the election. Labour 
seemed to recognise this phe- 
nomenon, with Tony Blair 
saying: "We are concerned 
about the introduction of ad- 
mission charges at national 
museums. The evidence sug- 
gests that high charges have 
brought a big decline in 
attendance.” 

But after the election 
Labour appeared to go luke- 
warm on abolishing charges, 
The Department or Culture 
announced a review into ac- 
cess, which emphasised the 
benefits of touring, school vis- 
its and season tickets, but not 
of removing charges. The Mu- 
seums and Galleries Commis- 
sion published research into 
the issue, emphasising the 
fact that charges did not deter 
the public from visiting muse- 
ums. The fact that the ques- 
tion was asked of people who 
did not normally visit muse- 
ums was played down. 

The surprise announce- 


Mouraers remembering Stephen Lawrence last night at the spot in Eltham, south-east London, where the teenager was murdered in a race attack in 1993 . Churchmen and relatives 
were awinwp the 300 people present on the eve of today’s opening of a public inquiry into the killing , for which no one has been convicted photograph: martin goowin 


Public funding for chief vMiip’s libel case queried 


Sir Gordon upheld the com- 
plaint, which led to Mr Ware- 
ing being suspended from 
Parliament for seven days. 
But he concluded: "By the 
time Mr Wareing became 
associated with Metta Trad- 
ing, the Department of Trade 
amd Industry bad already ac- 
cepted the control was no 
longer exercised by a person 
connected with Serbia and 
Montenegro for the purpose 
of UN sanctions.” 

He added: "I have seen no 
evidence to suggest that 
Metta Trading Inc was a front 
organisation for the Bosnian 

Serbs.” 

As a result. Mr Tancic. the 
one Yugoslav director or the 
company, sent a solicitor’s 
letter from Peter Carter Ruck 
to the Chief Whip, demanding 
a public apology, backed by 
the threat of court action. Mr 
Brown refused to apologise 
and instead sought govern- 
ment help to fight the action, 
using taxpayer’s money. 

The then Cabinet Secretary. 
Str Robin (now Lord) Butler, 
authorised the Treasury So- 
licitor to act for him. 


ment expected tomorrow 
shows that the political as 
well as the presentational ar- 
gument has been won by the 
Department of Culture. 

While the Treasury was 
hostile to the idea of further 
subsidising museums, some 
of which have been criticised 
for their lack erf financial rig- 
our. the Department of Cul- 
ture appears to have suc- 
ceeded in making a case for a 
wide interpretation of culture 
and education. Opponents of 
charging argue that it is im- 
possible to put a price on the 
educational value of free ac- 
cess to museums. 

In presentational terms, the 
Government will have seen 
the advantages to be had in 
committing a relatively small 
sum to museum charging. 
The move should appease 

The Treasury was 
hostile, but culture 
department seems 
to have prevailed 

Labour’s critics in the arts. 

Admission charges are cur- 
rently levied at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (£5), the 
Imperial War Museum (£4.70), 
the Science Museum (£3.50), 
the Natural History Museum 
(£6) and the National Mari- 
time Museum (£5). The 
national museums which 
have resisted Introducing 
charges are the British Mu- 
seum. the Tate Gallery, file 
National Gallery and the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

But even these museums 
have been drawing up contin- 
gency plans to introduce 
charges. The British Museum 
has looked at breaking its 250- 
year tradition of free access 
by charging £5 entry to each 
of its six million visitors. 

Figures for the Science Mu- 
seum show that visitor num- 
bers have dropped dramati- 
cally since the introduction of 
Charges. In 1987/88, the last 
year before entry charges 
were introduced. 3.2 mfllton 
people visited. That figure im- 
mediately fell to l.i miukm 
though it has recovered to 1.5 
million in 1996/7. 
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Sf*2S2 r ' n0 ? llna . ted FuU Mcmty, portraying out-of-work 
Sheffield steelworkers, has drawn tourist to the 3tv 


South Yorkshire is set to 
receive aid as one of Europe’s 
most deprived communities, 
writes Peter Hetherington 




Children play in Grimethorpe. a mining village whose plight was depicted in the film Brassed Off. The county has 1.000 miners, down from 30.000 a decade ago photograph: steve poorest 


Good cause to be brassed off 


Tale of two economies 


N OT so long ago. it 
was in England’s 
industrial heart- 
land. Work was 
hard but relatively 
plentiful and earnings above 
the national average. 

Now most of the coal mines 
and steel mills have dosed, 
the once-thriving villages that 
housed the workers lie partly 
abandoned, and South York- 
shire has become one of Eng- 
land’s poorest areas. Not even 
its fame as the setting for the 
most successful British film 
of all time. The Full Monty, 
can do much to help. 

This week, after months of 
lobbying in Brussels by the 
four councils in the area, the 
European Union is expected 
to officially classify tbe 
county as one of its most de- 
prived areas, alongside parts 
of eastern Germany. Sicily, 
Crete. Galicia in Spain and 
Merseyside. 

South Yorkshire is on 
course to receive aid under 
new rules designed to target 


tbe neediest communities. 
Other regions, whose wealth 
has risen after long-running 
EU programmes — Northern 
Ireland, the Irish Republic 
and the Scottish Highlands 
and Islands — will probably 
lose out 

South Yorkshire should 
qualify as a so-called Objec- 
tive One area, eligible for sub- 
stantial aid to create jobs, im- 
prove training and redevelop 
derelict sites. To qualify, its 
GOP must be no more than 75 
per cent of the EU average. 
South Yorkshire scores 70.7 
per cant, according to figures 
just released, placing it below 
Merseyside. England’s only 
other Objective One area. 

“On these figures, there Is 
no doubt it is among the poor- 
est areas currently in me 
EU." said a European Com- 
mission spokesman. “The 
economic comparisons with 
east Germany are striking.’’ 

Kostas Georgiou. the 
researcher employed by the 
South Yorkshire’s four coun- 


cils to prepare its submission 
for Objective One status, said 
tbe area bad deteriorated 
enormously in 20 years. 'The 
worst problem was tbe pace of 
change — it happened so 
quickly and it is diffi cult to 
adjust. Twenty years ago it 
was a relatively thriving area. 
Big companies and the pits lit- 
erally closed overnight” 


His research shows: ' 

• Jobs: lost 177.000. Gained 
47,000 in the service sector. 
Poorest chance in England of 
generating jobs. 

• Earnings: fell “dramati- 
cally" from above national 
average to 12 per cent below. 

• Derelict land: five times 
above national average de- 
spite extensive regeneration 
programmes. 

Richard Caborn, Minister 


for the Regions and MP for 
Sheffield Central, said his 
county had suffered a “double 
whammy". "It got belted with 
the steel closures in the early 
eighties and belted again 10 
years later with the pit clo- 
sures. The case for help from 
the EU is very strong.” 
Malcolm Glover, tbe leader 
of Doncaster council, who lost 


his job in 1995 when tbe 
town's railway workshops 
ran down, said that although 
South Yorkshire amply quali- 
fied for Objective One status, 
it was still not certain that 
funds would be forthcoming. 
If they were, annual EU aid 
could double to almost £100 
milliop- 

"We no longer have the 
high-quality, well-paid jobs.” 
Mr Glover added. “We can all 


create work in burger bars — 
that's easy — but jobs of qual- 
ity with real wages are harrier 
to come by.” 

He said local councils had 
been stunned by new 
research showing the scale of 
South Yorkshire's economic 
problems. "It is much worse 
that we thought” 

In little over 10 years, for 
instance, the number of min- 
ing jobs in the county has 
dropped from 30,000 to Just 
over 1.000. Only three pits are 
now operating, with small 
workforces. 

Ironically, the one growth 
area, cinema and related tour- 
ism; has. only served to under- 
line the county’s problems. 
One film. Brassed Off fea- 
tured the plight of a mining 
village, Grimethorpe. and Its 
brass band to critical acclaim. 


spawned a Sheffield heritage 
trail, drawing visitors from 
around Britain and overseas, 
but its stars represented some 
of the 42,000 South Yorkshire 
steelworkers who have lost 
their jobs in the last 20 years. 
And not many have turned 
successfully to stripping. 

Sheffield does seem to be 
pulling out of its localised 
recession, with trendy dubs 
and restaurants springing up. 
but the future of neighbour- 
ing Barnsley. Rother ham and 
Doncaster still looks bleak. 

The Government is press- 
ing the EU to assess areas on 
a smaller scale, so that aid 
xan be channelled to places 
where the need is greatest 
Cornwall’s GDP is 69 per cent 
f&f the EU average, but the fig- 
3ire rises considerably when 
3ts economy is absorbed into 


SOUTH YORKSHIRE 

Population: about 1 .3 
million 

Unemployment: 1 1 per 

cent male (50 per cent 
above the national average) 

Industry: steel, employing 
13,000 people 

Famous South 
Yorkshiremen: blues 
singer Joe Cocker and 
miners' union leader Arthur 
Scargili 

Most famous export: 

stripping steelworkers 
(fictional heroes of The Full 
Monty) . -- 

Famous food: the 

Barnsley chop 

Good points: resurgent 
Sheffield club land 

Bad points: hugely loss- 
making Sheffield "super 
tram” system, not very 
successful football teams 


SICILY 

Population: just over 
5 million 

Unemployment: 19 per 

cent (compared with 6 per 
cent in northern Italy) 

Industry: tourism, 
agriculture 

Famous Sicilians: Tomasi 
di' Lampedusa, author of 
The Leopard; Giuseppe 
Tomatore. director of 
Cinema Paradiso; mafia 
boss Tot6 Riina 

Most famous export: 

Don Vito Corleone, hero of 
Mario Puzo’s The Godfather 

Famous food: involtini di 
pesce spada (swordfish 
kebabs) 

Good points: Ancient 
temples, hospitality 

Bad points: organised 
crime, traffic (especially a 
combination of the two) 


Another, The Full Monty, 
highlighted the saucy initia- 
tive of former steelworkers. 
The phenomenally successful 
Full Monty has been nomi- 
nated for four Oscars and J 


J=that of tbe wider South-west 
gVt present Britain gets about 
^£L5 bLEion annually from EU 
pstructural funds, totalling £20 
■billion, designed to help de- 
.clining industrial areas. 


‘It got belted with the steel closures and 
belted again with the pit closures’ 



BBC bans name in scratchcard row 


Blunkett back-pedals over fees 



The game show The BBC rules 


O ViewenNwe to smcria- ■ 

' corripettton .(bqywga £2 

%! Bcw l ckc a rd|>toqere chases to ■ 

• tw on <ha programme. OmSftd ' 
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have been printed: 1 ft 90800. • 


'A competition most not risk 
being kiteipreted as gambling or 
a lottery. Tbe Lotteries and 
Amusements Act 1976 may be 
contravened K a viewer 
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of chance and some sort of 
donation, purchase or 
contrfctrtkxi is made to enter.* 
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O The BBC needs to maintain Its 
edtorial independence and must 
never oonvey the impression that 
ft is promoting any service, 
product or publication. 
Programmes should not normaBy 
broadcast brand names.* 


continued from page 1 
offer in game shows” and say 
that “there should be no 
element of plugging". 

The fact that viewers have 
to buy a scratchard to get on 
to the programme — which 
will take in the Saturday lot- 
tery draw — and the £100.000 
first prize are causing most 
concern. 

An expert on television pro- 
gramme regulation said that 
it was these elements which 
took the new programme be- 
yond the present National 

Lottery' show. 

"There are a number of sig- 
nificant problems,’’ the 
source said. 

Politicians are now gearing 
up to attack the programme. 

'This is of the utmost con- 
cern." said Francis Maude, 
shadow culture secretary. 
“Can you imagine what Lord 
Keith would think of this? His 
eyeball? would be swivelling 
in his head.” 

A BBC spokeswoman ad- 
mitted that the corporation 



The TV Dreams lottery 
scratchcard, which offers 
buyers a chance to appear 
on the BBC's new National 
Lottery Big Ticket Show 
starting Later this month 

had been forced to draw "a 
fine line” between promo- 
tional material sent to news- 
agents. which she said was 
for information only, and the 
present publicity campaign. 


‘The new programme is no 
more promoting the lottery 

than the existing lottery 
show.” she said. 

“The lottery is a national 
event and it is very much 


within the BBC’s remit to 
cover it in an entertaining 
fashion. 

"You do not have to buy a 
ticket to eqjoy watching the 
programme.” 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


T HE Government will 
today make the first 
concession on its con- 
troversial plan to introduce 
university tuition fees when 
the higher education bill goes 
to the Commons after a maul- 
ing earlier this mouth in the 
Lords. 

David Blunkett. the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary, will offer a compromise 
to allay student fears that the 
proposed £1,000 fee might be 
doubled or trebled by a future 
administration once the-prin- 
ciple of charging undergradu- 
ates is established. 

He will invite Opposition 
leaders to join the Govern- 
ment in a cross-party pledge 
to fix the fee at no more than 
25 per cent of average univer- 
sity’ tuition costs. 

If Conservatives and Lib- 
eral Democrats think such a 
promise would not be reli- 


able, he win say he is "open to 
persuasion” that a more cop- 
per-bottomed guarantee could 
be written into the 
legislation. 

One of the main fears of the 
National Union of Students 
was that the £1,000 fee might 
become the first instalment of 
a Treasury campaign to make 
undergraduates pay the fhll 
cost of tuition — currently 
about £4,000 a year. 

Douglas Trainer, the union 
president, pointed to the expe- 
rience in Australia — the 
model for the British scheme 
— where promises to keep 
fees at a modest level were 
broken last year. 

He said students at Mel- 
bourne University now have 
a far higher fees bill and 
places for state-subsidised 
poorer students are being 
restricted to allow increased 
recruitment of full-fee paying 
students. Fees at Canadian 
universities have increased 
by 45 per cent in five years, he 
added. 


The higher education bill 
says the fee cannot be raised 
Caster than inflation without 
affirmative votes in both 
houses of Parliament Stu- 
dents think this would be 
poor protection from a Trea- 
sury raid if economic circum- 
stances were difficult 

Opposition peers wanted to 
prohibit a fee increase unless 
it was recommended by a for- 
mal public inquiry. Mr Blun- 
kett thinks that too cumber- 
some. and he will invite Tory 
and Liberal Democrat MPs to 
come up with an alternative 
procedure. "He is open to per- 
suasion because he believes 
the 25 per cent ratio is right" 
a minister said yesterday. 

Mr Blunkett will use 
Labour's large Commons ma- 
jority to overturn the Lords 
amendments, including a 
clause that would abort the 
Government’s plan to abolish 
maintenance grants for the 
poorest students. 

There will be no immediate 
concessions to the Committee 


of Vice-Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals, which today steps up 
its campaign for an extra £1 
billion for universities by 
2001 to restore standards and 
help meet Tony Blair’s targets 
for student numbers. 

In a submission to the Gov- 
ernment's Comprehensive 
Spending Review, the com- 
mittee said funding per stu- 
dent dropped by 38 per cent 
between 1989 '90 and 1997/8. 
“We want a guarantee that 
the cash raised by student 
contributions to tuition fees 
goes into higher education." 
said Diana Warwick, the chief 
executive. 

Last night the NUS ap- 
pealed to ministers to with- 
draw the bill and rethink the 
fees plan for one more year. 

Tbe Department for Educa- 
tion and Employment esti- 
mated the cost to universities 
of collecting tuition fees at £8 
mill i nn in the first year. The 
NUS said that could double 
once three full years of stu- 
dents are in the system. 
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Office harassment rife, says survey 



Chauvinist bosses are sex pests 



Amelia Gentleman 

ANY secretaries 
are the victims of 
high levels of sex- 

lual harassment, 

according to a Guardian sur- 
vey. Some is per cent of secre- 
taries who responded said 
they bad been propositioned 
by their bosses, who had 
ashed them to have sex or to 
perform a sexual act. 

The findings suggest that 
attitudes In the workplace 
have changed little since the 
1950s. The replies of 3,850, 
m ainl y female, secretaries in- 
dicate a deeply sexist office 
environment where stereo- 
typical chauvinist employers 
appear unaware of the haz- 
ards of sexual discrimination. 

Harassment of secretaries 
appears to be matched by an 
absence of respect for their 
position. Many employers ex- 
pect them to perform menial 
tasks In addition to their offi- 
cial duties. 

More than half said they 
were expected to make their 
boss coffee and to buy his 
lunch. 

A further 18 per cent said 
they had been asked to buy 
presents on their boss's be- 
half for wives, mistresses and 
children, while 31 per cent 
said they were expected to 
remind them of birthdays and 


‘The ghastly 
thing is that 
men still feel 
they can 
abuse their 
position, their 
power, for 
sexual gain’ 

Kate Figes, 
author of Because 
of Her Sex 

anniversaries. Another 14 per 
cent said their employers had 
given them clothes to mend as 
part of their everyday tasks. 

Frank Spencer, the Equal 
Opportunities Commission's 
acting Chief Executive, said 
the findings reflected the 
large number of complaints it 
received about sexual 
harassment 

‘This kind of treatment of 
secretaries is absolutely un- 
acceptable. It is symptomatic 
of a very old fashioned and 



unequal relationship between 
the boss and the subordinate. 
We need to see a radical 
change of culture in office 
life." 

Secretaries also needed to 
be properly financially 
rewarded if they were to get 
the respect that they de- 
served, he added. 

Kate Figes, author of Be- 
cause of Her Sex, a study of 
feminist theory, said: “The 
stereotypical relationship of 
the subservient secretary and 


her boss doesn’t seemed to 
have changed much. The 
ghastly thing about this is 
that men still feel they can 
abuse their position, using 
their power for sexual gain." 

Among the more outra- 
geous demands of employers 
was a request for details of 
one secretary's menstrual 
cycle so that her boss could 
“give her a wide birth". 

Another had to ensure that 
the boss’s tea was exactly the 
same colour as the envelope 
taped to his desk. A third was 
asked to set up a post office 
box so that her employer’s 
mistress could write to him. 

Freda Gardiner, chair- 
woman of the Secretarial De- 
velopment Network, said: 
“Because secretaries and 
bosses spend so much time 
together sometimes the close 
nature erf their relationship 
can be misinterpreted. 

“It Is important to lay down 
guidelines at the start If you 
make your position clear the 
very first time you feel that 
unwelcome advances are 
being made. It is easier to nip 
the process in the bud. 

“But should your boss's be- 
haviour persist, it is vital to 
keep a diary and make a note 
of every instance of potential 

harassment, so that the evi- 
dence is all there, should you 
want to take the matter 
further." 


‘It would have 
been easier if 
he had pinched 
my bum’ 

\AfHEN Nicola Hayes's 
V V boss asked her to come 
for a skinny dip in Jbds pri- 
vate swimming pool she de- 
cided it was time to put a 
stop to a long-running saga 
of sexual harassment, 
writes Amelia Gentleman. 

The behaviour of her em- 
ployer, the owner of a 
South London firm, was es- 
pecially unnerving because 
it began in a very subtle 
fashi on and only slowly be- 
came threatening. 

“It would have been eas- 
ier to handle if he bad 
pinched my bum straight 
out — but it wasn't so 
blatant as that. To begin 
with I thought I waa Just 
imagining things,” Ms 
Hayes said. 

“My boss used to ring me 
up a tew times a day Just to 
ask me how I was. It didn't 
amount to much, but I al- 
ready felt it was telephone 
harassment. 

“When bis wife — who 
worked with us — went 
away for a while, it became 
more difficult He began to 


brush past me in the office 
in a way that was barf to 

ignore. He used to stand too 

close to me, touching my 
hair and Invading my pe^ 
sonal space, and he started 
making suggestive com- 
ments. I tried to make * 
joke out of it although 
made me very 
uncomfortable. 

“One Saturday, he in- 
vited me to dinner, saying 
it was a reward for my EMU 
work. He suggested he 
would make it worth my 
while if I came — that there 
would be more money in 
my pay cheque. Then he 
told me he had been fanta- 
sising about swimming 
naked with me. 

•The whole affair was 
very degrading — it was 
If ic«» a non-physical rape, it 
made me feel very vulnera- 
ble; I was frightened that I 
might find myself alone in 
a room with him. 

“I was always aware that 
he was my boss and that ' 
didn't want to lose my job. 
told a senior colleague, but 
he said he couldn’t help me 
because he was worried 
about getting the sack too. 
In the end I couldn’t bear it 
any more so 1 walked out," 
she said. 

Ms Hayes won her case of 

sAYTtnl hnrawmnnt at an i"- 



Scene and herd . . . Opera goers at Glyndebourne, East Sussex, refresh themselves in traditional style during the interval 
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Villagers raise 
angry voices in 
battle to silence 
opera festival 

Jamie Wilson on trouble in paradise 


The country houses 


Glyndebourne 
(East Sussex) 


I T AIMS to rival Glynde- 
bourne and Garsingtort in 
the summer opera festival 
stakes, but Northington Hall, 
deep in the heart of rural 
Hampshire, bas provoked a 
furious raw Involving local 

residents. English Heritage, 
and warring factions within 
the Baring family, whose fam- 
ily hank was brought down by 
the rogue trader Nick Leeson. 

“This year sees the awaken- 
ing of Hampshire's sleeping 
beauty’. In July, Grange Park 
Opera will breathe life and 


music Into the house and 
landscape which have lain 
silent for 70 years." reads the 
publicity material. 

A lavish brochure has been 
produced; tickets for this 
summer’s performances are 
selling out Cast the perform- 
ers have been booked and 
builders are waiting to con- 
vert the house, described as 
one of Europe's neo-classical 
jewels, into a venue fit for 
opera. There is, however, one 
problem. Planning permis- 
sion, which the company 


thought would be a formality, 
is being vehemently opposed 
by residents. 

The last thing the villagers 
of Northington want is some 
body breathing new life into 
the area, or disturbing the 
peace and tranquility. They 
have accused the company of 
hoodwinking the public into 
buying tickets before the 
event has been granted plan- 
ning permission or a licence, 
a charge vehemently denied 
by the opera. 

“It is quite usual to start 
taking bookings before per- 
mission has been granted. 
None of the money for the 
tickets has been cashed and if 
by any chance the opera does 
not go ahead all the mane?- 
will be repaid in full,'' a 
spokesman said. 

The opera has caused a feud 
within the Baring clan. Lord 
Ashburton — otherwise 
known as John Baring, the 
patron of the festival — owns 
the freehold of the land 
around the hall. His brother 
Robin Baring lives on the es- 
tate. and in an unCraternai 
gesture wrote a letter to Win- 
chester planning department 
voicing his opposition to the 
scheme. Mark Laughton, a 
cousin of Lord Ashburton. 


Capacity: 1,200 
Prices: 210-El 18 

Fir*t production: The 
Marriage of Rgaro. 1934 
The first and the grandest of the 
"country house” operas, it was 
founded by John Christie 
Audrey Mi Id -May in 1 934. 

Garstngton 
Oxford 
Capacity: 400 
Price: £60-295 
First production: The 
Marriage of Figaro, 1989 
Set up by Leonard Ingrams, 
brother of former Private Eye 
editor, Richard, it has repeatedly 
upset the council and residents 
for “noise pollution." Mr 
Ingrams survived a second 
prosecution last year. 


has even offered to give 
English Heritage, owners erf 
the Grange, £35,000 a year to 
pay for its upkeep to stop the 

festival. 

Matters came to a head dur- 
ing a lively planning meeting 
in Northington village hall 
last week. At the front sat the 


North Engton 
Hampshire 
Capacity: 370 
Price: £10-295 
First expected production: 
Figaro's Wedding, 1998 
Residents are up in arms about 
disruption it may bring to the 
area. The opera company has 
started selling tickets despite the 
fact that planning permission 
has not been granted yet 

Longborough 
Gloucestershire 
Capacity: 400 (phis boxes) 
Prices £30 (average) 

First production: Carmen, 
1997 

The Council far the Protection of 
Rural England has objected to 
the opera, and Cotswold district 
council wants the Palladian 
facade demolished. 


council planners, with chair- 
man Rodney Sabine acting as 
conductor for the evening. 
Facing them were the lead 
roles in the piece — the opera 
company and its advisers in- 
cluding Lord Ashburton, and 
a representative of English 
Heritage. Villagers formed a 


rumbling, discontented 
chorus at the back. 

At Northington much of the 
local people's wrath has been 
directed at the festival's driv- 
ing force. Wasfi Kani, a for- 
mer chief executive of Gars- 
ington, the country house 
opera near Oxford run by 
Leonard Ingrams. Garstngton 
has also had its fair share of 
run-ins with residents — Mr 
Ingrams has been forced to 
defend two charges of noise 
pollution caused by sopranos. 

Ms Kani has been blamed 
by the locals for the under- 
hand way in which they per- 
ceive the festival has been or- 
ganised. According to the 
villagers the first anybody 
knew about the proposal was 
In early January by which 
time the company had al- 
ready produced a lavish bro- 
chure (distributed in London 
but not in Northington) and 
begun selling tickets. 

The opera does have some 
supporters within the com- 
munity. “It's absolutely fan- 
tastic," said Peter Skeggs, a 
retired local doctor. "I bought 
my tickets on a Monday and it 
was sold out the next day. Ab- 
solutely marvellous. There Is 
a terrible dearth of opera in 
Hampshire," 


T ory MP who admits he used drugs urges inquiry 



David Prior: ‘You can wear 
a suit and still roll a joint' 


Anne Perkins 
Political Correspondent 


A BACKBENCHER yes- 
terday became the first 
Conservative to admit 
using illegal drugs after a sur- 
vey of new MPs revealed that 
more than one in five had 
tried drugs. 

David Prior, MP for Norfolk 
North and son of the former 
Tory Northern Ireland minis- 
ter, Lord Prior, said: “It’s 
done me no harm" as he 
joined calls for a royal com- 
mission on the legalisation of 
cannabis. 

But Jack Straw, the Home , 


Secretary'- speaking on BBC 
radio, repeated his opposition 
to it “Governments set up 
royal commissions when they 
are uncertain what to do 
about something. VVe are sot 
uncertain about this. I have 
seen no good reason for de- 
cri initialisation and plenty 
against it If you decriminal- 
ised these drugs there would 
be a massive increase in 
consumption." 

Mr Prior, who is 43 and 
worked for British Steel for 20 
years, was the only one of the 
MPs who took part in the sur- 
vey prepared to speak openly 
about taking drugs. He said: 
•Td be very surprised if the 


Government didn’t change its 
mind. There is clearly a prob- 
lem ... I took soft drugs for a 
few years in my early 20s and 
then grew out of it But I just 
don’t know enough about the 
effects of legalisation." 

Writing in yesterday’s Inde- 
pendent on Sunday, which is 
campaigning for the legalisa- 
tion of cannabis, he said: “I 
associate my experience with 
drugs (soft ones) not with 
Mick Jagger or Aldous Hux- 
ley but with passing my law 
degree and working in a 
bank. You can wear a pin- 
stripe suit and be utterly con- 
ventional and still roll a joint 
And yes, I did inhale." 


The survey of new MPs, 
done for LWT's Jonathan 
Dimbleby programme, 
showed that almost two- 
thirds supported the call for a 
royal commission. Peter 
Brand, the Liberal Democrat 
MP for the l$le of Wight, said: 
“We are treating cannabis as 
the Band of Hope did alcohol 
— with as little success." 

Two Labour backbenchers. 
Broxtowe MP Nick Palmer 
and Bolton South East’s Brian 
Iddon, both tracked the call. 

Opinions on the stale of the 
law were balanced, with a 
small majority thinking it 
was too harsh. Although two- 
thirds said friends and asso- 


ciates had used illegal drugs, 
only 22 per cent of the new 
MPs admitted that they them- 
selves had. 

MPs were critical of the 
way cannabis laws were ap- 
plied. One said: "Most police 
forces give cautions for pos- 
session of small amounts of 
cannabis for personal use. 
What about the people who 
live in areas with less enlight- 
ened police forces?" 

Another said: "It's time for 
a little more consistency in 
the way we treat this kind of 
issue," 

A total of 81 new MPs took 
part in the survey, a third of 
the number approached. 
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Christian 

sect takes 

over Tory 
branch 


Bpy yCafTQfl . 

A CHRISTIAN sect 
run by an insurance 
salesman who be- 
lieves the soap 
opera EastEnders is 
evil has taken over a Conser- 
vative constituency 

association. . 

More than 100 members cC 
the fundamentalist Peniel 
pentecotstal Church joined 
the Tory Party branch in 
Brentwood and Ongar, Essex 
and voted themselves on to 
key positions. Disaffected 
Tories accuse the party of ac- 
cepting the takeover in ex- 
change for contributions. 

Two church members will 
stand as Conservative candi- 
dates in May’s borough coun- 
cil election, and another 600 
are expected to apply to join 
the constituency association, 
giving them almost half the 
votes and a potentially deci- 
sive role in selecting the par- 
liamentary candidate. Then- 
leader is Bishop Michael 
Reid, a former policeman who 
eiaimK to perform faith heal- 
ing miracles. 

In January, 119 followers 
joined the Pilgrim’s Hatch 
constituency branch, which 
had just 16 Tories. At last 
week's AGM they doubled the 
usual attendance of 130 and 
succeeded in appointing a 
church member, Rob Clemin- 
son, as vice-chairman. 

Tony Donnelly, the associa- 
tion's former treasurer, said 
the church had donated more 
than £20,000 since January. 
Heavily defeated for the 
chairmanship on an anti-Pe- 
niel church platform, he pre- 
dicted the church would 
wield growing influence. 

“This is quite frightening 
and disturbing. Local Tories 
are extremely concerned that 
tbeyH use the party as a vehi- 
cle for their views. There's 
nothing to stop them. 

"Bishop Reid says they’re 
joining independently of the 
church, but if that’s the case 
then there’s a real miracle.” 
The local MP. Eric Pickles, 
said the new members were 
welcome. “I'm not religious 



Michael Reid: sect’s leader 
and a former policeman 

but they seem wonderfully 
normal. In any case, the Con- 
servative Party can’t turn 
people away because of their 
religion or colour or 
whatever.” 

His constituency agent, 
Andrew Varney, said a disaf- 
fected rump of party members 
had deliberately planted the 
story In the media. 

Bishop Reid, who founded 
the Peniel Church in Brent- 
wood 22 years ago. espouses 
deeply conservative views. 
Peniel means face of God in 
Hebrew 

Trumpet Call, his quarterly 
newsletter, condemns soap 
operas as evil and perverted, 
advocates corporal punish- 
ment. accuses the BBC of en- 
couraging "abnormal” homo- 
sexuality and brands the 
Church of En gland "an ob- 
scure sect hell-bent on a lib- 
eral agenda". Trumpet Call 
has a print run of 100,000 and 
is sent to all MPs. 

A website claims miracles 
are a regular occurrence at 
the church. The Advertising 
Standards Authority upheld a 
complaint against a claim on 
behalf of -a- visiting guest 
speaker. Archbishop Dr Ben- 
son Idahosa. who was said to 
have raised eight people from 
the dead. 

Repeated efforts to contact 
Bishop Reid, aged 57, failed 
yesterday. 


Island murder 
hunt intensifies 


Helena Smith In Athens 


T HE search for the killers 
of a retired British cou- 
ple on the Greek island 
of Cephalonia intensified yes- 
terday despite the detention 
of two Albanian “bandits" in 
connection with the crime. 

Roy and Judith Eccles were 
stabbed to death while they 
slept in their villa on Cepha- 
lonia, the island Louis de Ber- 
nieres brought to life with his 
celebrated novel. Captain 
Corelli’s Mandolin . 

Yesterday. Britons living in 
the mountain village where 
the 55-year-old electrical engi- 
neer and his 49- year-old wife 
had chosen to start a second 
life said they were haunted by 
fear. "We're sleeping with a 
knife under the pillow," said 
Dickie Dawes. 

Another neighbour, recall- 
ing the bloody denouement of 
Captain Corelli's Mandolin — 
a book that has inspired thou- 
sands of Britons to visit Ceph- 
alonia — said the entire vil- 
lage (population 600) had 
plunged into mourning. 
“There hasn’t been a murder 
on Cephalonia since the 
second world war.” said 


Spyros Rouhatas. the s 
genarian proprietor of t 
liron cafe. 

The bodies of the B< 
couple arrived over the 
end in Athens, whei 
autopsy was conducted, 
being flown back to Briti 

A welter of conspiracy 
ries have surfaced sin* 
bodies were found in a i 
blood last Friday. But 
said they were working i 
premise that Albanian b 
were responsible. 

“We are concentratli 
Albanians because the 
the crime was committe 

very Oriental,” said Din 

Christoforatos, the det 
in charge. "We are a 
round to the conclusiai 
this was a bungled robbe 

Since thousands of d 
ate Albanian migrants 
poured into Greece, they 
been blamed for an uni 
dented wave of crime. 

The major said the twi 
poverished" 25-year-old 
mans held had been c 
up on the adjacent isla 
LeQtadaand were whe 
entered Greece illegally, 
will remain In custody : 
ing the results of tesi 
clothing and blood samp 


To pick up a low 
cost loan, just pick 
up the phone. 
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Broa 


g diffuses dialect 


Regional riches put one over 
on standard English, like 


Martin Wainwright 


B RITAIN'S rich lin- 
guistic world of brod- 
dles, noppits and 
topsy-turvy grammar 
wnat starts unexpected, like 
is about to celebrate its final' 
Victory over Standard 
English and Received 
Pronunciation. 

An international dialect 
conference this month will 
hear that not only have thou- 
sands of localised words co- 
lonised the country, but that 
pew dialects are springing up 
including a form unique to 
Milton Keynes. 

Academics have found that 
the triumph of regional ac- 
cents. which has led to the 
concentration of telephone 
hanking and insurance in 
"friendly-voiced” Northern 
England, has been mirrored 
by a revival in dialect pro- 
nunciation and grammar. 

The Northern genitive 
without a possessive ■ , s". 

' which offers a solution to the 
national apostrophe dilemma, 
is spreading and previously 


Watching our language 


Yorkshire 

to pick at something 
with a pointed instrument 
nop pit: a simpleton 

Southwest 
tippfetaibu somersault 
stepmother-blessing: sore 
patch near fingernail 
bishopecb a pan left on the 
cooker so that its contents stick 
to the bottom 


feisty: mouldy (but at war with 

ihe US meaning of "gutsy") 

North East 

rizzeui: a scrap 

smlttf: to infect with disease 

M hi lands 

scraney: thin 

lennelc a more Mattering 

variant of scraney. closer to 

slender 


localised usages such as “See 
you later" for "Goodbye" are 
becoming general. 

"Paradoxically, television 
and radio, which initially 
spread the use of standard 
English have played an im- 
portant part in the process." 
said Katie Wales, a dialecti- 
cian at Leeds university 
where the conference will 
mark the 50th anniversary or 
Britain's only comprehensive 
dialect survey. 

'Through soaps and adver- 
tising in particular, broad- 
casters are exploiting 


regional variation Tor ‘real- 
ism’. This encourages an 
awareness of the diversity of 
our English, if admittedly 
rather stereotypical^'.*’ 

The Liverpudlians of 
Brookside, Brummies or Am- 
bridge and Geordies of Byker 
Grove have done more than 
popularise accents, according 
to Clive Upton, who is leading 
a new survey, based at Leeds 
and Sheffield universities. 

The insult "toe rag" has 
broken out of its Coekney/Es- 
sex cradle thanks to its col- 
ourful use in Birds of a 



BRITAIN 5 


Feather, while a novelty like 
"smeg" has become wide- 
spread through Red Dwarf. 

Teams of recorders have 
registered the survival of 
most of 40 ways of describing 
belching recorded in the 1940s 
and '30s survey by Harold Or- 
ton. along with different 
meanings for the same word, 
depending on region. 

"Awkward traditionally 
means clumsy in Somerset 
bpt stupid in Nottingham- 
shire." he said. ‘There ap- 
pears to be a decline in ex- 
tremely localised dialect — 
where you had people in 
neighbouring villages using 
different words or expres- 
sions — but a spread of the 
more common dialect words." 

Derogatory words for 
schoolchildren, from nobhead 
to ch inner, have multiplied. 
Well dug-ln terms sucb as the 
Yorkshire "spell” for splinter 
and "parky” for cold are typi- 
cal of spreading usages, co-ex- 
Isting with the constant 
refreshment of the language 
from overseas — notably the 
United States — and new 
Gelds. such as the Internet. 



Sconse talk . . . Ron, Mike and David from Brookside. Soap operas have exported dialects from their home areas 


Misconduct claim against cardiologist who dilated artery against parents’ wishes 

Great Ormond Street consultant 
charged after death of girl, 6 



Ross and Carolyn J enkins , whose daughter Debbie was born with congenital heart defect and had two open -heart operations photograph-, bryn colton 


dare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


CONSULTANT from 
a leading children's 
|A hospital will appear 
^■kbefore the General 
edical Council tomorrow to 
ce charges of serious profes- 
ynal misconduct for carry- 
g out a procedure on a girl 
fid six without her parents' 
nsenL 

James Taylor, a paediatric 
rdiologist at the Great Or- 
md Street hospital in Lon- 
n, is accused of performing 
balloon catheterisation on 
■bbie Jenkins In July 1995 
try to enlarge a narrowed 
tery. against her parents* 
shes. The balloon burst, 
joking the blood flow to the 
ain, and she died the 
lowing day. 

Uebbie, youngest of four 
Udren and the only girl, 
is born with a congenital 
art defect and had had two 
en-heart operations. Her 
rents. Ross and Carolyn, 
Sprowston, Norwich, nt^ 
ed that she was tired and 
dess and grew breathless 
lily. 

)r Taylor could find noth- 
5 wrong, but a consultant 
the Royal Brompton hospi- 
in south-west London, 
iere she was sent for a 
;ond opinion, thought 
■» was a problem with 


her heart. 

The "Royal Brompton con- 
sultant told them there was 
no urgency, but ber parents 
agreed she should have a di- 
agnostic catheterisation at 
Great Ormond Street — a rou- 



tine investigative procedure 
in which a catheter is In- 
serted through a blood vessel 
into the heart — and signed a 
consent form only for the di- 
agnostic procedure. 

Mrs Jenkins, who had run 
the parents' support group 
Heartline in East Anglia and 
was knowledgeable about car- 
diac procedures, specifically 
stated she did not want a bal- 
loon catheter used because 
she regarded it as risky. The 
procedure involves inflating a 
balloon to expand a narrowed 
coronary artery. 

At the inquest info Debbie's 
death In 1996, Dr Taylor ad- 
mitted doing the procedure 
without parental consent He 
said he had no intention of 
using a balloon catheter until 


‘The whole 
thing has just 
wrecked us. 
Carolyn won’t 
go out on her 
own at all. I still 
cry myself to 
sleep. Debs 
[left] is buried 
down the road, 
and I refuse to 
leave her’ 


be discovered that an artifi- 
cial conduit inserted into 
Debbie's artery during her 
previous surgery had become 
deformed, causing a blockage 
in her blood flow, and he real- 
ised a balloon catheter could 
rectify the situation. 

He said he had tried to con- 
tact Mrs Jenkins, who was at 
the hospital, but when he was 
unable to find her he went 
ahead with the procedure be- 
cause Debbie's sedation was 
wearing off and time was 
limited. 

The balloon burst, and at- 
tempts to retrieve it using an- 
other catheter failed. The 
remains of the balloon 
blocked the artery, cutting off 
blood to the brain. Eventually 
a surgery team was called in 


to perform a bypass opera- 
tion. but there was a further 
delay because the bypass ma- 
chine had to be fetched from 
another floor. Debbie had al- 
ready suffered irreversible 
brain damage and died the 
next day. 

The St Pancras coroner. 
Stephen Chan, recorded a 
verdict of misadventure. He 
described Dr Taylor's actions 
j as “erroneous and unwise” 
but said there was “not a 
shred of evidence of gross 
negligence". 

He added: “I am satisfied he 
was acting conscientiously 
and carefully and was sincere 
In his belief that he was act- 
ing in the best interests of his 
patient" Nevertheless. "It is 
not difficult to understand the 
parents' sense of outrage and 
their feelings of betrayal”. 

In a rare step, the GMC Is 
paying for the family’s solici- 
tor. Graham Peart and bar- 
risters. Jeffrey Burke QC and 
Robert Sherman, to present 
the case against the doctor. 
Normally, this is done by law- 
yers chosen by the GMC. A 
spokeswoman said the option 
was always on offer but 
rarely taken up. 

Debbie's death has devas- 
tated the family. Mr Jenkins, 
a technical support engi- 
neer, insists on visiting his 
daughter's grave every day. 
He has missed a daily visit 
only three times in the two 
years and eight months since 
she died. He will not go on 
holiday or take a job that 
requires travelling. At the 
time of Debbie's death the 
family had sold their bouse 
and were about to move else- 


where with the chance of a 
better-paid job for Mr Jen- 
kins, hut they pulled out of 
the sale. Their sons, aged be- 
tween 12 and 19, have been 
undergoing counselling. 

Mr Jenkins, aged 41. said: 
“The whole thing has just 
wrecked us. Carolyn wont go 
out on her own at. all. I still 
cry myself to sleep. Andy, our 
youngest son, cries himself to 
sleep. I refused to move. Debs 
is buried down the road and I 
refuse to leave her. Our fam- 
ilies come from County Dur- 
ham, and if we go there one 
day we have to come back the 
same day or the following 
day.” 

He dismisses the claim that 
his wife could not be found 
while Debbie was undergoing 
the procedure. “If we went off 
the ward we always told the 
nursing staff where we would 
be. Carolyn stayed on the 
ward except when she went 
for coffee or a cigarette. 
There were some steps out- 
side where parents sit when 
they have a cigarette.” 

Mr Peart said the family 
had been granted legal aid to 
sue the hospital. “Great Or- 
mond Street’s attitude all 
along has been very much 
*we are so sorry Debbie died 
but we still think Dr Taylor 
was justified in doing what 
he did'. I think parents are 
owed more than that. Not 
only are you grieving for the 
death of your child, but this 
terrible wrong has 
happened.” 

Dr Taylor's solicitor, Ali- 
son Troake, said he was 
following legal advice not to 
comment 


Help in 
your 
ear for 
just £1 
a 

minute 

Ruaridh 

Nicoll on the 

UK’s first 

commercial 

counselling 

telephone 

hotline 

■ OST yonr job? Family, 
I crisis? Pick np the 
I— phone and dial Coun- 
selling UK, and for £1 a 
minute your furrowed 
brow will be soothed. 

The service, which starts 
today, will offer Britain’s 
first general commercial 
counselling services by 
phone. A computerised hot- 
line will direct calls to one 
of 44 counsellors around 
the country. 

“The idea is to make 
counselling available in- 
stantly,” said Pam Keeling, 
a director of Counselling 
UK. “Experience has shown 
os that too often people are 
faced with long waiting 
lists. By the time they get 
help it is frequently too 
late.” 

Ms Keeling, aged 47, and 
two friends, Irene Rodgers 
and Mandy Gottschalk 
have set up the service be- 
cause they believe there are 
“a lot of unhappy people" . 
who are not receiving the 
help they want. 

While Ms Keeling is an 
administrator, Ms Rodgers 
and Ms Gottschalk have 30 
years’ experience of coun- 
selling between them. Ail 
three used to work for 
Relate, one of Diana. Prin- 
cess of Wales’s favourite 
charities, but decided to 
start their own business. 

“We believe that we will 
fill a gap in the available 
counselling services,” said 
Ms Keeling. “All of our 
counsellors have recog- 
nised qualifications and are 
highly experienced,” They 
have been carefully 
selected from a large num- 
ber of applicants.” 

Other phone counselling 
services, which operate on 
a charitable basis, are 
mnch cheaper; Relate’s 
number costs roughly 7p a 
minute. But most are over- 
subscribed. 

Julia Cole, a spokes- 
woman for Relate, said that 
as long as the advice was 
good and people knew what 
they were paying she bad 
no problem with the new 
service. 

People calling Connsel- 
ling UK tap their credit 

card number into a touch- 
tone telephone. They are 
told their calls will not be 
recorded or traced, except 
in the case of fraud, and 
that they will be discreetly 
billed by Global Interactive 
Systems, whose computer 
system will patch them 
through to counsellors. 

Calls will be conducted 
on first name terms, and 
anyone wishing to talk to 
the same counsellor again 
will be given a special pin 
number to provide the link 
up. The lines are open from 
fiam to midnight. 


Portillo seeks 
Tory party role 


Anne Perkins 
Political Correspondent 


M ICHAEL PortiUo yes- 
terday claimed he had 
been “misunder- 
stood" In government and ap- 
pealed for a role — any role — 
in the Tory leadership team. 

The man whose defeat on 
May 1 became a symbol of the 
rejection of all the Conserva- 
tive government stood for, ap- 
pealed for his party to let him 
back in. “I do want to be part 
of the Hague team and I will 
do whatever 1 can." 

But a senior Conservative 
Central Office source rejected 
the offer. "He and W illiam 
Hague are in regular contact, 
and Mr Hague asks him for 
his thoughts on big speeches. 
There won’t be anything 
more formal than that." 

The former defence minis- 
ter claimed he had been mis- 
understood. “ I was not very 
good at explaining myself." 
he told Sir David Frost on 
BBC TV yesterday. “I man- 
aged to get into pigeonholes 
and into an image that I 
didn’t recognise when I 
picked up the newspapers.” 

Mr Portillo has made a 
series of attempts to relaunch 
himself Into political orbit. At 
the Tors* party conference last 
October, he stunned former 
colleagues by declaring that 
the party was perceived as 
being "greedy, selfish, sleazy 
and lacking in compassion". 

But Central Office appears 
to regard Mr Portillo's over- 
tures with scepticism, suspi- 
cious that be still harbours 
leadership ambitions, and 
dreams of "doing a Hezzer" — 
building up support in the i 
constituencies while being 
shunned by the leadership. 
They have an ambiguous 
relationship with the man 
who is still one of their big- 1 



Michael Portillo: said he was 
misunderstood' in power 


gest crowd pullers. Reporters 
were instructed not to go on a 
Portillo speaking tour before 
Christmas. Another one in 
January was organised by Mr 
Portillo without Central 
Office help. 

Mr Portillo, who has 
adopted a policy of being 
frank with interviewers, ad- 
mitted he still wanted to be 
Prime Minister but thought 
that at 44 he was probably too 
old. William Hague Is 36. 

In a new policy shift, Mr 
Portillo suggested that he had 
softened some of his views on 
Europe. While he found It 
hard to foresee circumstances 
in which he could support a 
single currency, he admitted 
he could be wrong, and 
wished the project well. 

“I very much respect the 
feeling that there Is in much 
of continental Europe that 
building a political union, 
really building a single Euro- 
pean state is the way that 
they feel we are going to 
avoid future wars. I don’t 
agree with that, but I do 
respect that point of view." 

Mr Portillo is to embark on 
a television series on the 
future of the Conservatives. 


Missing surgeon’s body found 


Clare Longrigg 


T HE body of a research sur- 
geon was found washed up 
on a Cleveland beach 24 hours 
after he had escaped from 
police custody and ran into 
the sea. 

Nicholas Ingledew, 28. from 
London, bad suffered psycho- 
logical problems. He was ar- 
rested on Friday after biting a 
man and barricading himself 
into a small room. 

A doctor had examined Mr 
Ingledew , at Redcar police 
station, and he was being 
transferred to a hospital 
when he broke free and ran 


into the sea. Police attempted 
to follow him, but lost him in 
the dark. 

An air and sea search was 
mounted bat there was no 
sign of him until his body was 
found on Redcar beach on Sat- 
urday night. A post-mortem 
revealed he had drowned. 

Mr Ingledew was born and 
brought up in Teesside but 
moved to London to work as a 
research surgeon. He was 
said to be extremely intelli- 
gent but had suffered a series 
of psychological problems. 

Cleveland Police confirmed 
its complaints and disciplin- 
ary committee would carry 
out an inquiry. 
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Vote of confidence for Jospin’s government 

French left takes 
rightwing bastions 
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Aftermath of Kosovo onslaught 
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Paul Webster In Parts 

L ionel Jospin’s 
Socialist-led govern- 
ment von a resound- 
ing vote of confidence 
in elections for the 22 French 
regions yesterday, with the 
conservative Ga nlllst-cg ntxlst 

coalition polling one of Its 
worst scores countrywide. 

Although more than a third 
of the 38 millio n voters ab- 
stained, early results showed 
several rightwing bastions 
would fell to leftwing parties. 
Among them was Aquitaine, 
based on Bordeaux, Langue- 
doc -Roussillon on the Mediter- 
ranean, and Picardy in the 
north. The left won only two 
regions in the last vote six 
years ago and easily held them 
— rural Limousin and the in- 
dustrial Nord-Pas-de-CalaiS- 

Early estimates of the 
results showed government 
parties with more than 35 per 
cent and the opposition RPR- 
UDF wttfh less than 31 per 
cent. The National Front 
scared an average IS per cent 
and its councillors win arbi- 
trate in several regions when 
the 1,829 regional members 
vote fbr their local chairmen, 
on March 20. 

The voting was based on 
proportional representation. 
The most significant result 
was the poor showing of the 
opposition parties, which 
were in' government until 
they were routed by the 
Socialist -Communist -Green 
coalition in the June general 
elections. Mid-term elections 
usually fevour the opposition, 
but yesterday's polling con- 
firmed Mr Jospin’s personal 
popularity, and electoral ap- , 
proval fbr reforms such as the | 


Men of the 
world take 
on Three 
Sisters 

Paid Webster In Lyon 


A FTKR 10 years of prep- 
# \ aration, file Lyon 
/ UVational Opera this 
weekend launched one of 
the most challenging lyri- 
cal works of recent times, a 
multicultural operatic ver- 
sion of Chekhov’s Three Sis- 
ters. In the production all 
the roles are played hymen. 

Created by the Hungarian 
Peter E6tv5s. a protegG of . 
the composer Zoltan Ko- 
daly, Trois Soeurs was sung 
In Russian, staged by a Jap- 
anese director, Ushlo Ama- 
gatsu, and conducted by the 
theatre's American musical 
director, Kent Nagano, who 
also heads Manchester’s 
Halle orchestra. 

The most daring innova- 
tion by the French company 


35-hour working week and a 
£6 billion job creation 
programme. 

During' the campaign, the 
prime minister said a good 
result would enable him to 
speed up other reforms. With 
the government likely to take 
control of more than half the 
regions — given increased 
powers under Socialist decen- 
tralisation laws In 1966 — it 
will have more power to ac- 
celerate chang e in education, 
transport economic develop- 
ment tourism and culture. 


Unemployed 
stage protest 

J OBLESS protesters and 
African illegal immi- 
grants seized on France’s 
regional elections yester- 
day- to stage protests in sup- 
port of their claims fbr jobs 
and residence permits. 

The jobless said they occu- 
pied Socialist Party head- 
quarters tu Paris and an 
empty council building, 
criticising what they called 
the inadequacy of plans by 
the prime minister, Lionel 
Jospin, to fight poverty. 

African Immigrants 
entered two more French 
churches in an effort to 
gain residence permits, wit- 
nesses said. About ioo 
peacefully occupied St 
Jeanne d’Arc church in 
southern Paris yesterday, 
and two dozen Maurita- 
nians occupied St Pierre 
church in Le Havre on 
Saturday. 

Others have occupied 
Evry cathedral near Paris 
since March 7. — Reuters. 


The regions have a total bud- 
get of about £7.5 bfiUon. 

President Jacques Chirac 
refused to intervene in the 
campaign despite predictions 
of a severe setback, but has 
already started talks about a 
new joint rigbtwing move- 
ment. which would include 
his own GauMsts and mem- 
bers of the centrist Union for 
French Democracy, in readi- 
ness for presidential and gen- 
eral elections in 2002. 

The Gaullist former prime 
minister, Edouard Ballad ur, 
who was trying to hold the lie 
de France region, based on 
Paris, said last night the right 
was in serious difficulty and 
needed to discuss unity and 
new ideas. 

But the elections also con- 
firmed the growing impact of 
Jean-Marie Le Fen’s extrem- 
ist National Front, which was 
in a position to arbitrate on 
the future chairman for the. 
Paris region and Provence- 
Cote d'Azur, based on Mar- 
seille. The racist movement's 
members will also play a deci- 
sive role in the Nord-Pas-de- 
Calais which is controlled by 
the Greens. 

The Socialist candidates 
easily outdistanced their 
national coalition partners, 
Les Verts. The Green leader 
Dominique Voynet, said be- 
fore the poll that an attempt 
by Socialists to take over the 
presidency would be consid- 
ered unfriendly. 

Voters also had to elect d& 
partemerual or county coun- 
cillors. Among the candidates 
was the prime minis ter, who 
voted in his constituency 
near Toulouse, and Berna- 
dette Chirac, the president’s 
wife, in the central depart de- 
merit of the Corrtze. ‘ 



An all-male cast, including Gary Boyce (in red), tackles 
the Three Sisters in an operatic version of Chekhov’s play 


was the use of four counter- 
tenors to sing the parts of 
Olga, Masha and Irina and 
their sister-in-law, Natasha. 

Critics at the first perfor- 
mance praised the work, 
forecasting that it would be 
an essential element of 2 1st 
century repertoires. There 
was as much applause for 
the commissioning policies 
of one of Europe’s most 
active provincial theatres. 

Efitvds, aged 54, a com- 
poser whose career includes 
musical direction of Pierre 
Boulez’s Ensemble Inter- 


Contemporain and appear- 
ances as a conductor at the 
Proms and Co vent Garden, 
worked with the Cologne 
Opera’s librettist, Claus 
Henneberg, to create Trois 
Soeurs. 

The London-born 
counter-tenor Gary Boyce 
had the part of the social 
climbing Natasha. His 
range still reaches soprano 
at the age of 34. Natasha’s 
sisters-in-law were sung by 
two Russians and a French- 
man. Performances con- 
tinue until March 24. 
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Kosovar march 
to church belies 
Belgrade’s 
‘Islamic card’ 


Ruined hamlet reveals Serbian 
assault on Albanian clan rule 


Jonathan S te als In Prafcaa 

C HICKENS peck their 
way over smashed so- 
fts in what was Adem 
Jashari’s living room. The 
walls of the Prekaz village 
leader’s home have gaping 
holes from mortarfire. 

Apart from abandoned ani- 
mals, and a dwindling num- 
ber of journalists visiting the 
ruined hamlet and the field 
where 54 mounds mark the 
graves of victims of last 
week's Serbian attack, Prekaz 
Is lifeless. Paramilitary police 
watch through binoculars 
from their base In a pine 
wood above the village, but 
they no longer stop visitors. 

As the shock of the Serbian 
onslaught abates, the ques- 
tions surrounding it multiply. 
Was. the attack a genuine 
effort to eliminate suspected 
ethnic Albanian terrorists or 
a message of Intimidation to i 
an entire society? Is the Ko- 
sovo Liberation Army (KLA) 
— which aides of the Yugo- ! 
slav~ president, Slobodan 
Milosevic, claim Mr Jasharl 
helped lead — a guerrilla 
organisation or a bunch of 
dan leaders defending their 
patch? 

The region of Drenica, in 
which Prekaz lies some 
20 miles west of Kosovo's cap- 


ital. Pristina, has always been 
a wild area with little love for 
outside government, whether 
by the Turks, the Yugoslav 
monarchy or President Tito's 
communist state. Its isolation 
stems from its lack of strate- 
gic significance, and Its tight 
structure which, until 
last week, alien rulers saw lit- 
tle need to challenge . 

The modernising influence 
of the television satellite dish 
on Mr Jashari’s wall — now 
riddled with bullet holes — 


riages were taken by the 
males, under one head. Prop- 
erty was. held In common. 
Women ate apart from men. 

"We accepted their tradi- 
tional way of life, and they ac- 
cepted us as the state power. 
There was a modus vivendl ," 
says Azem Vllasl, an ethnic 
Alhanlan the former League 
of Communists, which ran 
the province before Mr Milo- 
sevic put Kosovo under total 
Serb control in 1989. 

The zadrugas were more 


The Jasharis had no political 
agenda. They were a symbol of 
cohesion, like a Sicilian family 9 


was not enough to end the tra- 
dition of the hierarchical ex- 
tended ftmily in which one 
man was boss. 

Push through the door in 
the less damaged complex op- 
posite Mr Jashari’s ruined 
home, and you enter a four- 
sided compound with twin 
two-storey houses alongside 
fhrm buildings and animal 
sheds. It is like entering an 
open-air museum. 

It was a typical zadruga. a 
family mini-state which could 
comprise 40 or 50 members. 
Key decisions including mar- 


under threat in Albania itself, 
where Enver Hoxha’s absolut- 
ist Marxist-Leninist regime 
tried to dismantle rural clan 
structures and emancipate 
women. In Drenica and other 
Kosovo backwaters old cus- 
toms survived. 

That frustration at Serbia's 
ending of Kosovo's autonomy 
should lead to armed resis- 
tance is hardly surprising. 
The KLA "only appeared in 
April 1996 and started to act 
publicly last year”. Shkelzen 
Mallqi, a local political ana- 
lyst says. 


“At first we thought it was 
a small group, with logistical 
support from abroad, which 
attacked Serb police stations. 
Since last autumn local 
people in Drenica have ap- 
peared with arms, and it 
looked more like the start of a 
guerrilla movement” 

A journalist on the Alba- 
nian-language paper Koha. 
who encountered KLA repre- 
sentatives In Drenica last 
year, says he was surprised to 
find them 'initially more ner- 
vous than we were, since we 
were in a Pajero — the kind of 
car used by Serbian paramili- 
j taries". He adds: "They did 
not look like a powerful or 
I confident group.” 

Like many other ethnic Al- 
banians he argues that the 
KLA's importance has been 
exaggerated by Belgrade pro- 
paganda to justify repression. 
A genuine counter-terrorist 
strategy, he says, would try to 
capture and interrogate sus- 
pects rather than use indis- 
criminate force. 

Mr Vllasi says: "The Ja- 
shari family is strong and 
famous locally, but it h ad no 
political agenda. It was 
merely a symbol of cohesion, 
like a Sicilian family." Presi- 
dent Milosevic's police action, 
he adds, was nothing more 
than a big display of force “to 
scare Albanians in general". 


I N THE latest protest at 
Serbian repression, thou- 
sands of Kosovo Albanians 
walked silently through 
central Pristina yesterday 
to the Homan Catholic 
church of Saint Ndou, a 
local martyr. Our Correspon- 
dent in Pristina writes. 

“Most Kosovars are Cath- 
olics, If they are anything,*' 
Ardlan Arifaj, a local jour- 
nalist said. “Serb propa- 
ganda plays the Islamic 
card, as though they are 
fighting fundamentalism 
and an Islamic invasion." 

In the throng, Jashar Ka- 
bashi. a professor of 
English at Pristina univer- 
sity, said: “I was only taken 
to a mosque once as a child; 
it was forbidden under 
co mm un i sm. My daughters 
visit the Catholic church on 
Christmas Eve. It’s become 
a national tradition, what- 
ever your religion.” 

Bishop Artemije, the 
bead of the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church In Kosovo, said 
in Pristina yesterday: “We 
condemn violence and 
terrorism from whatever 
side it comes.” But he dis- 
missed even moderate pro- 
posals for an autonomous 
Kosovo as “the destruction 
of the Serbian state, which 
Kosovo has been part of for 
800 years”. 


Suharto digs in 
against reforms 


; xm& m***' • 


Nick CummJng-Bnjce 

in Bangkok 

I NDONESIA'S hopes of 
finding a way out of its 
deepening economic cri- 
sis hang in the balance 
this week as officials of the 
International Monetary Fund 
arrive to try to salvage a 
$43 billion (£27 billion) bail- 
out programme. 

But an embattled President 
Suharto looks more obdu- 
rately opposed than ever to 
meeting their calls for reform. 
The 76-year-old. who was 
elected to a seventh five-year 
term last week, announced at 
the weekend a new cabinet al- 
ready dubbed by critics "the 

cabinet from hell". 

The new ministerial line-up 
is also dismaying Western fi- 
nancial analysts, particularly 
for its Inclusion of figures 
conspicuously linked to much 
of what has gone wrong in 
recent years and who now ob- 
struct the IMF reforms. 
“Everybody knows what it is 
— it’s a list of the corrupt,” 
snapped a Western diplomat 
in Jakarta. 

The biggest slap in the face 
to the IMF was delivered with 
President Suharto’s selection 
of the timber tycoon and his 
old golfing partner Moham- 
med "Bob” Hasan as his trade 
minister. 

Hasan is regarded as the 
biggest crony in a system of 
crony capitalism the IMF 
wants dismantled. The IMF 
specifically targeted his mo- 
nopoly or Indonesia's lucra- 
tive timber industry In 
reforms agreed by President 
Suharto in mid-January, but 
he has survived. 

Less surprising but no less 
controversial is the appoint- 
ment of his eldest daughter. 


Siti Hariyanti ’Tutut" Ruk- 
man a, as his social affairs 
minis ter she is active on 
social issues, but her pres- 
ence in the cabinet symbol- 
ises the growing influence of 
the president's children over 
government policy as they 
pursue the interests of their 
Individual corporate empires. 

Tutut a business tycoon in 
her own right and said to 
wield increasing control over 
access to the president, is be- 
lieved by diplomats to have 
picked about half the cabinet. 
The new finance minister. 
Fuad Bawazier. and the home 


‘Everyone knows 
what the new 
cabinet is -a list 
of the country’s 
corrupt* 

affairs minister, Hartono, are 
closely linked to her. 

The political scientist Dewi 
Fortuna Anwar said the pres- 
ident's priority was to form a 
“solid team” and impose the 
kind of cohesion lacking in 
the previous government “I 
wouldn’t want to dismiss the 
cabinet entirely.” Hasan and 
Tutut will be more exposed to 
public scutiny as ministers 
than before their appoint- 
ments, she adds. 

Most comment, however, is 
sharply negative. “This is not 
a cabinet of reform but of po- 
litical retrenchment,” con- 
cluded a . Western financial , 
analyst 

And Aniien Rais, a govern- 
ment critic and leader of a 
Muslim organisation with 
more than 20 million follow- 


ers, said: "This cabinet smells 
strongly of nepotism.” 

Such views can only add 
fuel to the unrest on universi- 
ty campuses, the scene last 
week of increasingly vehe- 
ment anti-Suharto demon- 
strations. Military chiefs 
have said they will allow stu- 
dent protest to continue, but 
they are resorting to tougher 
measures to crack down on 
dissent elsewhere, diplomats 
say. 

Authorities detained more 
than 140 people in Jakarta 
alone last month, some on 
more serious criminal 
charges than the normal of- 
fence of disturbing the peace. 
They include actress Rama 
Sarumpaet. seized last week 
alter a small protest meeting. 

The danger of an explosion 
of violence across Indonesia 

depends less on immediate 
political reform than the 
availability and price of food 
and other essentials, and, say 
diplomats, for the moment 
these are stable. But failure to 
agree with the IMF's terms in- 
I creasingly risks tipping Indo- 
nesia over into isolation or 
chaos, or both. 

Financial analysts say the 
new cabinet suggests that 
President Suharto is ready to 
take his strategy of brinkman- 
ship to the limit holding out 
for easier terms from the IMF 
and international creditors. 

“Each is calling the other’s 
bluff Indonesia has interna- 
tional pretentions . . . and its 
standing depends on its pros- 
perity. that's bden Suharto's 
line all along.” said Dewi For- 
tuna Anwar. “But if Indone- 
sia is hianiliated. It also feels 
that no amount of money is 
worth the insult, so it's tread- 
ing a fine line.” 
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^P warfare in cabinet as defence officials deride proposed troop withdrawal from security zone 

on Lebanon 


WORLD NEWS 7 



Julian Borger 

MEdcfle East Correspondent 


I SRAEL'S government 
was in open disarrav 
over Lebanon yesterday 
as defence official* 
poured scorn on a plan 
ror a phased unilateral troop 
withdrawal from a southern 
border zone. 

The proposal, by the infra- 
structure minister. Ariel 
Sharon, would end 16 vears of 
occupation. 

Some commentators argued 
that the formulation of rival 
Lebanon proposals reflected a 
long-running power struggle 
over national security policy 
within the cabinet, and 
warned that there was little 
chance of a pullout in the 
near future. 

But the Ma'ariv newspaper 
reported that a local security 
arrangement between Israeli 


forces and the Lebanese ynnv 
was aim-tdy in operation in 
one area or southern Lebanon 

in a deal Ma'ariv said had 
been brokered bv ih,- US stale 
department. Israel's allied nii- 
imn. the South Lebanon 
Army fSLAi puiletl om of its 
positions around the village 
of Pal us — close rn jjie SL\ 

stronghold of Jeaun - about 

three months yyn. 

In return, ihe Lebanese 
army had prevented the area 
being used as a transit ruute 
uy the Shi’ite guerrilla movc- 
mpnL Hizbullah. Tor attacks 
on Israeli and SLA positions 
m the occupied strip of south- 
ern Lebanon known as the se- 
curity zone. 

According rn a plan pui fnr- 
ward by Mr Sharon, a former 
general who orchestra tod the 
Israeli invasion or Lebanon in 
IWrj. Israel would continue to 
withdraw from the zone one 
districr ar a time, while test- 



Mordechai Vanunu, 
seen here for the first 
time since his spying 
conviction in 1 986. 
Israel ended more than 
1 1 years of solitary 
confinement for Vanunu 
on Thursday, raising 
hopes for his early 
release from an 18 -year 
term in Ashkelon jail 


ing the Lebanese army's abil- 
ity and willingness to control 
Hizbullah. The pull-back 
would not be negotiated but 
would rely on the threat or 
punitive srrikes and even a 
fresh invasion if the Lebanese 
government failed to pulice 
tlie border. 


Mr Sharon launched his 
proposal on television in a 
clear challenge to Yitzhak 
Murdechai. the defence minis- 
ter. who is pursuing a quite 
different strategy involving a 
peace agreement with Leba- 
non and its regional patron, 
Syria. Under the Mordechai 


plan, backed by the prime 
minister. B inyam in Netan- 
yahu. Israel would withdraw 

from the security zone once 
and for all in exchange for se- 
curity guarantees from Beirut 
and Damascus, possibly with 
France as arbiter and at the 
head of an international 
buffer force. 

Mr Mordechai has made no 
secret of his fury at Mr Shar- 
on's efforts to encroach on his 
turf. “It is a recipe for disas- 
ter. If we pull out without a 
comprehensive regional 
peace treaty, there will be 
more terrorist attacks In the 
north, and we will be forced 
to go right back in again," 
s3id a senior official close to 
the defence minister. 

The official also questioned 
what Mr Sharon proposed to 
do for the SLA, which has 
hitherto owed its survival to 
the Israeli military presence 
in south Lebanon. Questioned 


on the SLA's future, Mr 
Sharon said: "We will not 
abandon them.” 

During a weekend summit 
in Damascus, the Syrian and 
Lebanese governments 
rejected the offer of a negoti- 
ated withdrawal, declaring 
that the Israeli pull-back 
must be unconditional. Israeli 
officials believe the Syrian 
president. Hafez al-Assad. 
will only rein in Hizbullah 
once the Golan Heights — 
captured by Israel in 1967 — 
are returned to Syria, some- 
thing Mr Netanyahu has so 
far refused to do. 

• The Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, yesterday in- 
sisted on going ahead with a 
visit to the controversial Is- 
raeli settlement of Har Homa 
in Arab East Jerusalem 
tomorrow, despite an Israeli 
government statement de- 
scribing his plan as 
unacceptable. 



Piece by piece 
collectors 
strip Iraq 
of its history 


Barbara Cranttte 
In Habra, Iraq 


A man waits at a mosque in Monrovia for his rice ration. It is hoped Mr Clinton's visit signals anew US focus on the problems of countries such as Liberia photograph: david gutenfelder 


A ROUND a year ago in a 

brazen but increasingly 
familiar act of vandal- 
ism thieves struck the ruins 
of the ancient Iraqi temple 
city of Hatra, once capital of a 
mysterious kingdom whose 
people worshipped the sun. 
the moon and Mars. 

The thieves were discrimi- 
nating. They lopped off the 
head of a priceless. 1.800-year- 
old statue of a king. It had 
recently been restored. 

A few hundred miles to the 
south. In Babylon, glass mu- 
seum cases were smashed and 
the finest examples of cunei- 
form writing — wedge-shaped 
impressions on clay tablets 
and small cylinder seals — ■ 
were taken. The artifacts had 
been used to authenticate 
Babylonian documents. 

A few months ago. at Khor- 
sabad, the magnificent head 
of an Assyrian winged bull 
dating from the first century 
BC was cut off and sawn into 
U pieces for easier shipping. 

All over Iraq, the modern 
nation situated in the fertile 
crescent of ancient Mesopota- 
mia, centuries of history are 
disappearing piece by piece. 
Iraqi archaeologists and 
Western scholars say. 

American experts who 
worked in Iraq before the 
Gulf war have been warning 
for several years that Iraq’s 
archaeological sites are in 
danger of being stripped 
dean. 

The thieves arrive with 
guns, sedative drugs, cars 
with false registration plates 


nerable to archaeological 
theft. 

First, there is the trove it- 
self. For much of this century. 
Iraq had been assiduously 
restoring and guarding its 
antiquities and archaeologi- 
cal sites, prohibiting or 
strictly limi ting the export oT 
artifacts. The process was ac- 
celerated under the Iraqi 
monarchy set up after the 
first world war when the de- 
feated Ottoman Empire, 
which had ruled Iraq since 


‘Mesopotamia is 
not the cultural 
property of Iraq 
but of humankind’ 


The head of an 
Assyrian winged 
bull was sawn up 
for easier shipping 


and armies of desert nomads 
prepared to dig for meagre 
wages. They often have lists 
of what to take, said Mouad 
Said, director-general of 
Iraq's department of antiqui- 
ties and heritage. 

"This criminal world is so 
well organised that we can 
trace some routes directly 
from a Bedouin tent in the de- 
sert to one of the main dealers 
or collectors in England, the 
United States or Switzer- 
land,” be said. 

Several factors are combin- 
ing to make Iraq highly vul- 


the 16th century, was disman- 
tled and Britain was given a 
mandate to administer the 
country. 

A British archaeologist. 
Gertrude BelL who came to 
Iraq as secretary to the Brit- 
ish governor, was instrumen- 
tal in helping Iraq set up in- 
stitutions to preserve its 
exceptional heritage. She was 
often a lone voice against the 
long-standing European prac- 
tice of pillaging sites for West- 
ern museums and private 

collectors. 

The country became a trea- 
sure house of extraordinary 
proportions, and everything 
was scrupulously catalogued. 
The Iraq Museum in Baghdad 
was ranked among the great- 
est of its kind. Around the 
country, dozens more were 
built 

Iraqi archaeologists say 
they have always been aware 
that they are responsible for 
safeguarding a heritage sig- 
nificant beyond the country’s 
borders. 

According to legend, the 
Garden of Eden blossomed 
here. More verlflably, this 
was the home of Sumerian, 
Babylonian and Assyrian em- 
pires whose collective records 
date back 7,000 years. Cities 
were first built and recognis- 
able governments estab- 
lished. The plough, the wheel 
and irrigation systems were 
perfected. 

"Mesopotamia is not the 
cultural property of the Iraqi 
government," said Mr Said. 
“It Is the property of human- 
kind. Everybody knows .that 
the cradle of Mediterranean, 
Western and Arab civilisa- 
tions lies in large part in 
Mesopotamia as well as in 
Egypt and Greece.” 


African markets shape 
Clinton’s itinerary 


Alex Duval Smith 

in Johannesburg on 
the president’s visit 
to a continent reborn 
as a trading partner 

B ill cltntopts six- 
nation tour of Af- 
rica next week — 
the first by a serv- 
ing United States president 
for almost 20 years — will 
reward good book-balanc- 
ers and strategic friends. 
But it will also lay bare 
mixed African feelings 
about the extent to which 
fragile economies can live 
up to Washington’s 
expectations. 

Last week 16 West Afri- 
can foreign affairs min is- 
ters. meeting in the Ivory 
Coast, resolved that Eco- 
mog — the Nigerian-led 
force which ousted the mili- 
tary junta in Sierra Leone 
— should become the 
region’s permanent peace- 
keeping force. 

The hard-won decision 
was a gj gnal to the US, Brit- 
ain and France — which 
Him the idea of hands-on 
input in African peacekeep- 
ing without the messy busi- 
ness of providing troops — 
that at least part of the con- 
tinent police itself. 

At the same time, Wash- 
ington sent back the mes- 
sage — through a House of 
Representatives vote on 
measures to encourage 

trade with Africa — that it 
has its eye on 700 mill ion 
potential consumers- 
As Susan Rice, the US as- 
sistant secretary of state 
for African affairs, said: 
“Africans are taking their 
seats at the global eco - 
no mic table and arriving 
with hardy appetites for lu- 
crative commercial 

dealings." , . 

President Clinton claims 
that his 12-day visit to 
Ghana, Uganda. Rwanda 
(for a brief stopover). South 
Africa, Botswana and Sene- 
gal is about “delivering the 
message that the US stands 

ready to be a partner in Af- 
rica’s prosperity". 

He will signal to the US, 
and especially African 
Americans, that there is 


more to this continent than 
starvation, drought and 
war. Hillary and Chelsea 
will add a human touch, 
joining him on visits to up- 
beat development projects, 
successful Aids campaigns 
and women’s groups. 

That the famine-ridden 
Africans of the cold war 
years have been reinvented 
as trading partners grates 
somewhat with the likes of 
President Nelson Mandela 
of South Africa. His 
country, unavoidable for 
President Clinton because 
of its economic might, is 
also the American's most 
sceptical host. 

in his new year speech at 
Mafikeng, President Man- 
dela pulled no punches in 
his condemnation of what 
he called America’s “ambi- 
tious and extensive” aid- 
far- trade agenda and the 
debt noose in which the 


‘Africans are taking 
their seats at the 
global economic 
table with hardy 
appetites’ 


Western world holds Af- 
rica- On the other hand, the 
deputy president, Thabo 
Mbeki. is known as an eco- 
nomic realist who will lend 
a ready ear to the US 
president. 

Although it detracts from 
his feel-good agenda. Presi- 
dent Clinton decided two 
days ago that a stop-off in 
Kigali, the Rwandan capi- 
tal, was unavoidable. He 
will “address the gross 
genocide and violence that 
has so disrupted Central 
Africa", said the presiden- 
tial spokesman, Mike 
McCuiry- 

Senegal will provide Mr 
Clinton with an opportu- 
nity to address slavery — 
and possibly to apologise 
for it — but it is also a Fran- 
cophone country looking 
for new partners. 

France has recently dis- 
banded its colonial “co-op- 
eration ministry” and an- 
nounced military cutbacks 
in Africa. Its former West 
African colonies fear for 


their single currency, the 
CFA. which is pegged to the 
franc and faces an uncer- 
tain future after the intro- 
duction of the euro. 

Uganda, where President 
Clinton will meet heads of 
state from 10 Central Afri- 
can countries on March 25. 
is one of the darlings of de- 
velopment economists and 
has a good human rights re- 
cord. It meets the good gov- 
ernance criteria of the 
Growth and Opportunity 
Bill — the trade plan passed 
by the House of Representa- 
tives last week. 

Another top pupil on the 
itinerary is Botswana, 
recently rated third by a 
Harvard study which listed 
African countries accord- 
ing to good governance and 
competition. It has gone 
from being among the 
world’s 20 poorest 
countries at independence 
in 1966 to being described 
as an “upper middle in- 
come” country by the 
World Bank. Diamonds are 
its secret. 

Ghana has textbook qual- 
ities among cash-crop econ- 
omies, cocoa being its 
mainstay. Having had one 
of tbe strongest economies 
at independence in 1957, it 
went into free-fall only to 
re-establish fiscal control 
and engage in a privatisa- 
tion programme. Fact 
sheets handed to accompa- 
nying journalists are likely 
to feature an impressive 
graph showing decli n i n g 
inflation — from more than 
100 per cent in 1983 to al- 
most single figures today. 

While most observers can 
see why President Clinton 
has selected each of his 
hosts, there Is some criti- 
cism of his lack of a human 
rights agenda and the fact 
that Rwanda was an after- 
thought. But most agree 
that his visit is good news 
for Africa. 

Steven Friedman, direc- 
tor of the South African 
Centre For Policy Studies, 
said: “Few people expect 
new factories to spring up 
just because President Clin- 
ton has dropped by. But 
there is a pretty broad con- 
sensus that Africa needs in- 
vestment and that we are 
now a continent divided not 
by superpowers but be- 
tween super business." 


Greece leaves UK 
in euro isolation 


Martin Walker In Brussels 


B RITAIN and Sweden 
were left on the side- 
lines of the Euro- 
pean monetary system 
over the weekend when 
Greece took the drachma 
back into the exchange 
rate mechanism, a signifi- 
cant step towards joining 
the single currency in 
2001. 

The price was a 14 per 
cent devaluation against a 
basket of European cur- 
rencies, which will make 
Greece a cheaper destina- 
tion for British tourists 
this summer. At a meeting 
in Brussels, the European 
Union's monetary commit- 
tee also agreed to revalue 
the Irish punt by 3 per 
cent 

The decision puts Greece 
— one of Europe's most 
troubled economies — on 
track to become the 12th 
member of the euro zone, 
leaving only sterling and 
tbe Swedish kroner out- 
side the. ERM. Maastricht 
rules require currencies to 
be part of the exchange 
rate system for two years 
prior to qualifying for Coll 
monetary union. 

The monetary committee 
meeting in Brussels was 
the last opportunity for 
currency adjustments be- 
fore the European Com- 
mission gives its verdict 
next week on which 
countries qualify to join 
the single currency. 

‘‘The drachma's new 
central exchange rate and 
the supportive package an- 
nounced by the govern- 
ment should provide a sus- 
tainable basis for the 
government’s commitment 
to join EMU as from 2001," 
said the International 
Monetary Fund managing 
director, Michel Camdes- 
sus, yesterday, in an im- 
portant signal of approval 
for Greek entry. 

The weekend devalua- 
tion was inevitable after 
the drachma became a tar- 
get for speculators in the 
foreign exchange markets 
on Friday, when rumours 
started circulating about 
the decision to move back 
into the ERM. Most ana- 
lysts believe the drachma 
is significantly overvalued 


as a result of the govern- 
ment’s tough anti-infla- 
tion drive. 

The currency readjust- 
ments provided ammuni- 
tion to both sides in the 
euro debate. Only Britain 
and Sweden now remain 
outside the Exchange Rate 
Mechanism, and EU offi- 
cials noted last night that 
Britain. Sweden and Den- 
mark seem Increasingly 
like “a remote northern 
fringe*' to the euro block, 
whose birth Is only six 
weeks away. 

Ireland's decision to 
revalue, the punt. Imposed 
by the ‘ country’s soaring 
growth rates, may be an- 
other straw in the wind. 
Tbe EU statement noted 
that the revaluation “will 
support the authorities in 
their efforts to keep the 
Irish economy on a path of 
sustainable growth with 
price stability". It also sig- 
nals that Dublin's finan- 
cial policies are defined by 
Europe now, and not by 
the City of London. 

The bold Greek move 
could strengthen the argu- 
ments of EMU sceptics In 
Germany and Holland, 
however. The prospect of 
bringing in the drachma, 
on top of worries about im- 
porting the weaknesses of 
the Italian lira, suggest 
that the new European 
Central Bank will have to 
be very orthodox to per- 
suade markets that the 
euro will be a strong 
currency. 

“One thing is clear. The 
central bank must aggres- 
sively defend the drachma 
on Monday," warned Har- 
ris Makkas, treasurer of 
the Bank of America in 
Greece. 

The fate of the drachma 
Is likely to depend on eco- 
nomic reforms to be un- 
veiled today by finance 
minister Yannos Pa pan - 
doniou. They are expected 
to include more privatisa- 
tion, limits on wage rises, 
and measures to liberalise 
the labour market and 
control the rising costs of 
social security. 

The reforms are aimed at 
cutting the inflation and 
debt levels which have so 
far kept Greece outside the 
criteria for joining the 
euro. 


Hindu nationalist asked 
to form government 


Suzanne GoMenberg 
in New Delhi 


T HE nationalist leader, 
AtaT Bihari Vajpayee, 
last night received the 
call he had agonised over for 
five days: an invitation from 
India's president K.R. Nar- 
ayanan, to form the next 
government 

India's first Hindu national 
government a coalition of 
more than a dozen regional 
parties and several indepen- 
dent MPs led by the Bharatiya 
Janata Party, is expected to be 
sworn in on Thursday. His 
alliance still a few seats 
short of a majority — win face 
a confidence vote within 10 
days of being sworn In. 

Mr Vajpayee, aged 71, is 
one of India's most respected 
parliamentarians. But recent 
days have shown how easily 
his BJP can be brought to 
heel by a rebellious ally. 

The BJP owes its invitation 


News in brief 


to govern to Us wayward ally, 
tbe Tamil screen queen Jaya- 
ram Jay alalitha , and the Ital- 
ian-bom heir to India's en- 
during political dynasty. 
Sonia Gandhi. 

Yesterday's summons ar- 
rived after Ms Jayalalitha re- 
affirmed her support for the 
alliance, and Ms Gandhi 
ruled out a claim to power by 
toe Congress party. 

The denouement to India's 
political crisis comes nearly 
two weeks after a BJF-Ied alli- 
ance won the most seats — 
but fell short of a majority — 
in general elections. The 
roller-coaster ride, courtesy 
of Ms Jayalalitha, h as shak en 
the BJP's confidence that it 
can Impose its will on an alli- 
ance of regional parties, Sikh 
separatists, old-style social- 
ists, Hindu extremists and 
mavericks. In 1996, Mr Vaj- 
payee led a BJP government 
which collapsed after 13 days. 

Despite earlier pledges of 
support, Ms Jayalalitha de- 


layed this government For five 
days. She angrily denied she 
had sought to install key al- 
lies in the finance and law 
ministries to influence cor- 
ruption cases she is fighting. 

Ms Jayalalitha was finally 
mollified yesterday after one 
of the most suave BJP lead- 
ers. Jaswant Singh, flew to 
Madras for negotiations. Ms 
Jayalalitha agreed to join tbe 
government so long as It ful- 
fils promises to make T amil a 
national language, to act in 
the state's favour in water 
disputes, and to set aside 69 
per cent of government Jobs 
for disadvantaged castes. 

Earlier yesterday Ms 
Gandhi told the president her 
Congress party would not 
stake a claim. "We cannot do 
that because we do not have 
the numbers," she said. 

The widow of slain prime 
minister Rajiv Gandhi be- 
came president of the Con- 
gress on Saturday, amid riot- 
ous street celebrations. 


Vatican reveals Catholics’ role in Holocaust 


Vatican today unveils 
its definitive assessment 
of the role played by Roman 
Catholics during tbe Holo- 
caust, unites John Hooper in 
Rome. 

The document, which has 
taken more than 10 years to 
prepare, is expected to ac- 
knowledge that neither the 
clergy nor the laity did 
enough to stop the extermina- 
tion of the Jewish people by 
the Nazis and their allies. But 


It not yet clear whether it will 
specifically criticise the then 
Pope, Pius XU, for his still- 
disputed role in the second 
world war. 

The present Pope, John 
Paul II, has made a series of 
reconciliatory gestures 
towards the Jews. In 1986, he 
became the first pontiff to 
enter a synagogue. Last Octo- 
ber, at a scholarly convention 
on the origins of anti-semi- 
tism in Christian doctrine, he 


said tbe reaction of many 
Roman Catholics “was not 
that which humanity had a 
right to expect”. 

But he has scrupulously 
avoided judging the rede of 
Pius XQ and declined to make 
available the Vatican's war- 
time archives to researchers. 
Two years ago. in Germany, 
the Pope was to have read a 
speech which included a de- 
fence of his predecessor’s role, 
but he skipped tbe passage. 


Brazilian firefighters wage losing battle 
in grasslands and Amazon rainforests 


F irefighters battling 
a gains t infernos In Bra- 
zil's northern Amazon yester- 
day appealed for more person- 
nel and equipment, but the 
arrival of essential crucial 
water-bombing helicopters 
were delayed. 

Fires started by subsistence 
farmers In the state of 
Rorairoa have burned out of 
control for two months, de- 
stroying a vast swath of high- 


land savannah near tbe Vene- 
zuelan border. 

Officials say 2.2 million 
acres of farmland has been 
burned, while a severe 
drought — blamed on El Nino 
— has killed 20,000 cattle. 

Now the flames are eating 
into remote rainforest areas 
which are normally too wet to 
burn. A column of fire has 
pushed at least seven miles 
into the Yanomami Indians' 


jungle reservation. Other Am- 
erindian tribes which live in 
of the sav annah , such as the 
Macmri and Wapixana, have 
seen crops fail in the drought 
and are running out of food. 

"The fires have already 
burned all the vegetation in 
the savannah areas. Our con- 
cern now is with the forests. 
The ecological damage is irre- 
versible." a fire captain 
said.— fielders. 














Comment 


Khartoum Diary 


Jonathan Steele 


W E APPROACHED the 

holkwlto trepida- 
tion The crest of the 
Blue Nile Yacht Club tagged, 
to the side offered some reas- 
surance but the old craft 
looked hugely unsafe. The 

timbers and paintwork were 

so sun-dried that it looted as 
though one footstep would 
trim the thing to powder. 

At least there was little 
menace left in the Maxim ma- 
ddne-gunonberprow. 
which first saw service 100 
years ago. When we over- 
came our nervousness and 
clambered on deck, we found 
the barrel could still be 
cranked up and down. 

We were aboard the Melik, 
the mother of all gunboats. 
This was the vessel which 
Herbert later Lord Kitchener 
used in 1898 to avenge the 
death of General Gordon, and 
pot Sudan back under Brit- 
ish role for the next 60 years. 
When the troops of the Kha- 
life ofOmdnnnan first heard 
the M axim, they likened its 
rattle to the sound of water 
pouring bom a jug with a 
narrow mouth. 

It was odd to handle the 
death- dealing Maxim m the 
midst of another confronta- 
tion against an Arab enemy. 
The slow build-up of Ctin- 
ton’s war machine in the 
flnW, the remo r seless piling - 

on of technical supre macy. 

the use of time to create a 
sense of inevitable destruc- 
tion — there was nothing in 
America’s psychological 
arsenal of intimidation 
against Saddam Hussein 
which Kitchener had not 
used a century ago as be 
moved south from Egypt 
To avoid the NDe cataracts, 
be built a railway across the 
desert at the rate of half a 
mile a day . The boats were 
loaded on to wagons and re- 
floated for tiie final Journey 
to Omdnrman and Its sister 
city, Khartoum, at the Junc- 
tion of the Blue and White 
Niles. The operation took 
more than a year but the 
Mahdistscould only wait and 
hope they would have 
enough survivors to fight a 
conventional war once Kitch- 
ener’s bullets ran out 
Mohammed Daoud, grand- 
son oftbe khalifa, is a digni- 
fied figure in his sixties. A 
firm supporter of Sudan's 
current Islamic government, 
he surprised us by saying he 
plans to “celebrate” the 
battle of Omdurman when 
the centenary comes round 
in September. It seemed a 
strange word for so compre- 
hensive a slaughter, in which 
UJO Sudanese died and 
16.000 were wounded. Bathe 
quoted the tribute Winston 
Churchill paid theMahdists: 
“They were the bravest men 
who ever waited the earth. 
We didn’t conquer them. We 
destroyed them”. 

Kitchener made Khartoum 
the Sudanese capital. Today 
its grid of wide “European” 
streets provides a series of 
easy tunnels for the sand to 
blow down, unlike the lively 
alleys of Omdurman. Besides 
the museum in the khalifa’s 
old house and the beached 
bulk of the Melek in Khar- 
toum, little is left of the 
drama. The mansion where 
General Gordon, as manic an 
adventurer as Kitchener was 
methodical, was killed and 
beheaded In 1885, is now the 
palace of Sudan's president, 
and offlimits to casual 

vistors. 

There was no CNN to re- 
cord his death, though Gor- 
don’s diaries give the flavour 
of his mood as the Mahdists’s 
siege of Khartoum reached 
its climax. “I dwell on never 
seeing Great Britain again, 
with its horrid wearisome 
dinner parties and miseries.” 
he wrote. *T would sooner 
live like a Dervish with the 
Mahdi than go out to dinner 
every night in London." 

The unfortunate man from 
the Times who came out 13 
years later with Kitchener's 
expedition was not only 
scooped by the general's 
direct despatches. He was hit 
by one of the Mahdists’ few 
successful bullets. “Hubert 
Howard, the Times corre- 
spondent, fell here. Septem- 
ber 2 1898”, says a plaque on 
the outside wall of the khali- 
fa’s bouse. No such remem- 
brance for war correspon- 
dents in these Murdoch- 
driven times. 
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Grunge 


To cut teenage pregnancies, schools 
must be the political battleground 



was crowing from 
moral rampa ign prs when 
Friday’s figures for teen- 
age pregnancies showed a 
sharp rise. Look, they said, 
there are more clinics for the 
young, more sex education In 
schools, more across to doctors 
in strict cnftfMwrrHal Hy , and 
what happens? More teenage 


sex and more pregnancy — we 
told you so. 

Victoria GDlick said: “It all 
points to the simple feet that 
childre n should not be given 
contraception. The Govern- 
ment should be trying to 
reduce levels of under-age sex, 
not encourage it”. She now 
runs a campaign called 
Parents Against Oral Contra- 
ceptives for Children, with 
some parents of girls who died 
of thrombosis after taking thp 
Pill, promoting stories de- 
signed to scare the living day- 
lights out of ignorant young 
girls who have no way of as- 
sessing the real risks. 

But why has foe rate gone 
up steadily in the last few 
years and sharply in these new 
figures for 1996— up by 11 per 
cent? The immediate reason 
for the 1996 rise Is the after- 
math of foe last bungled EMU 
scare, when a tiny risk was in- 
flated into big headlines. But 
that’s only pan of the story. 

The moral campaigners may 
be small in numbers, but their 
impact is quite disproportion- 
ately damaging. In these days 
of alternative medicine, irra- 
tional fear of conventional 
medicine is easy to stir. The 
Pill is “unnatural", so unspeci- 
fied (entirely unsubstantiated) 
warnings of Us effects on 
young girls’ metabolisms 
frighten them off. Brook Advi- 
sory Centres for the young are 
finding one third fewer of their 
under-16 year old clients cow 


choosing the P31, foe safest 
method. 

But the media’s worst effect 
is to intimidate schools, health 
officials and senior p oliticians 
out of providing effective sex 
education and contraception 
services for the young. Even 
where they do have some ser- 
vices, they are cautious about 
advertising them loudly. 

1 Young teenage girts are Ear 
less likely to opt for abortion 
— only 47 per cent of pregna nt 
15-year-olds. Anti-abortion 
campaigning has the strongest 
effect an them, with pictures of 
foetuses sucking their thumbs, 
and in some schools horror 
videos of late abortions. The 
Government has just put out a 
consultation document Reduc- 
ing the Rates of Teenage Con- 
ception: Towards a National 
Programme, bat the word 
abortion does not feature onoe 
in the whole document Fear of 
outraging the vigorous lobbies 
has paralysed effective pro- 
gress at every point 

What works? There's plenty 
of research that shows the 
answers. A few brave schools 
have managed a huge reduc- 
tion in pregnancy and birth 
rates with a vigorous upfront 
strategy, starting at a very 
young age. Research shows 
that waiting until children are 
14 or 15, when some are al- 
ready sexually active, is too 
late and doesn't change habits. 
Human reproduction lessons 
from embarrassed biology 
teachers don’t work, though 
that is all foe national curricu- 
lum prescribes. It needs to 
start in primary schools and 
has to include social and 
relationship discussions, con- 
tinuing aO the way through. 
Where this happens (a few 
schools here, but notably in 
Holland) not only do preg- 


nancy rates drop, but age of 
first sex rises, as girts learn 
how not to be coerced and boys 
learn to behave better. 
Schemes that include young 
teenage mothers brought into 
schools to talk about their 
hardships also help. 

But most of all, every school 
needs a specially trained 
nurse, someone from outside 
the school system whom pupils 
trust to keep their secrets. 
They need to be there the 
whole time, teaching as well as 
running a cli n ic, so pupils can 
turn to them about eating dis- 
orders, drugs, sexual diseases 


or abuse as well as contracep- 
tion and pregnancy. However, 
in large swathes or the 
country, school nurses are dis- 
appearing fast, as education 
authorities cut and cut again: 
many councils have aban- 
doned then altogether. 


B UT IT needs to go much 
further than that and 
head teachers, supported 
by strong governors, need to 
get a lot braver. In just a few 
schools foe nurse will band out 
contraceptives. Most impor- 
tant of all. a nurse can refer 
girls at once for emergency 
contraception, especially on a 
Monday and Tuesday within 
72 hours of unprotected sex 
over a weekend. Almost an 
early sex is unplanned and un- 
protected. Schools should have 
posters up telling pupils they 
can go to foe nurse, explaining 
where clinics are in the town 
and guaranteeing confidential- 
ity. Where a few schools have 
tried it, it's been a phenomenal 
success. But most are terrified 
of local press reaction, or even 
national press stories. 

Remember the wretched 
school nurse in Leeds who be- 
came front page news when 


she answered frankly a boy’s 
question about what a “Mars 
Bar party” was. It frightened 
off other nurses, teachers and 
governors. Does a school dare 
to be known as the comprehen- 
sive foat dishes out condoms 
with school dinners? Heads 
usually run away from foe 
whole Issue. 

. AIL this could be dime with a 
bit of political determination. 
The lobbies that do so much 
harm could be seen off espe- 
cially if Tessa Jowell has the 
bottle. But there is also a more 
intractable issue here. Why do 
so many girls get pregnant? 
Often because they quite want 
to. IT they are failing at school, 
have nothing to hope fix and 
no ambition, motherhood 
looks like foe most fulfilling 
option. For there is a huge 
class divide in teenage preg- 
nancy. In East London, 100.5 
per L000 teenage girls got preg- 
nant in 1995, compared with 
only 32 per 1,000 to Kingston 
and Richmond. Middle da« 
girls have sex later, fewer get 
pregnant and more opt for 
abortion. The figures are stark: 
the more deprived foe girl, the 
higher foe risk. Raising girls’ 
horizons may be the only way 
in the long run that they can 
be persuaded out of pregnancy. 

But foe real political battle- 
ground needs to be in schools. 
David Blunkett needs to offer 
money for nurses, and school 
contraception has to become 
national policy. He needs to 
push his head teachers out 
there and tell them to defy 
those who think children can 
live in a sexualised society 
without the means to protect 
themselves against Its conse- 
quences — intellectually with 
proper sex and social educa- 
tion in the classroom, physi- 
cally in school clinics. 


Blair’s spinmeister startles the Germans 



Ian Traynor 


T WO OF the biggest 
brains in modern 

European power poli- 
tics got together behind 
closed doors on a mountain- 
top overlooking the Rhine 
this month to rehearse their 
visions of a mlllenial 
democracy. 

On the centre-left — if 
such categories are remotely 
relevant — Peter Mendel- 

son, architect of New 

Labour. On the centre-right 
Wolfgang Scbauble, the 
wheekhair-bouud Christian 
democrat and wannabe 
leader of post-Kohl New 
Germany. 

What followed was a rivet- 
ing encounter, providing a 
glimpse into the thinking 


underpinning the Blalrite 
project in which foe mother 
of all parliaments has out- 
lived its usefulness. 

It was not a meeting of 
minds. “It may be that the 
era of pure representative 
democracy is slowly coming 
to an end.” said Mr 
Mandelson. 


“A remarkable state- 
ment” said Mr Scbauble. “I 
absolutely do not believe 
that representative democ- 
racy is at an end.” 

Setting out his radical 
agen da for new democratic 
structures and methods in 
Britain and Europe, Mr 
Mandelson spoke of plebi- 
scites. focus groups, lobbies, 
“citizens’ movements”, the 
Internet 

New Labour had carried 
out two referenda on Scot- 
tish and Welsh devolution. 
“Three more referenda are 
at some stage in prospect” 
Mr SchSuble, by contrast 
thought that politicians are 
elected to take decisions, not 
to return to the ballot box 
for a further popular verdict 
on new policies or changes 
to existing ones. 

Mr Mandelson: “Democ- 
racy and legitimacy need 
constant renewal. They need 
to be redefined with each 
generation . . . Representa- 
tive government is being 
complemented by more 
direct forms of involvement, 
from foe Internet to refer- 
enda . . . That requires a dif- 


ferent style of politics and 
we are trying to respond to 
these changes . . . People 
have no time for a style of 
government that talks down 
to them and takes them for 
granted.” 

For foe Minister Without 
Portfolio, it seemed, direct 
democracy should supplant 
elements of parliamentary 
democracy to generate a 
new politics that is more 
responsive and finely at- 
tuned to the public. 

For Mr Scbauble, perhaps 
reflecting his post as Chan- 
cellor Kohl's parliamentary 
leader, such an approach 
smacks of cowardice, weak- 
ness. and an avoidance Of 
foe “tough choices" con- 
fronting government. Hie 
German politician reflected 
on the encounter a few days 
later: "I think that we poli- 
ticians have to take foe de- 
cisions. In short, Mr Man- 
dels on’s verdict is: 
‘representative democracy 
is over 1 . Translated that 
means, things need to be 
brought closer to people. 
That means politicians are 
too cowardly to take deci- 


sions. Mandelson also ar- 
gued that If Europe is to 
function at all. then it can 
only be through Inter-gov- 
ernmental co-operation. 
That’s the end of European 
integration if yon don't 
want to lead politically and 
take decisions.” 

How the roles are 


Mandelson’? view 
is that parliament 
may be reaching 
its sell-by date 


reversed. German democ- 
racy has functioned on the 
basis of cosy consensus and 
coalitions for 50 years. The 
mare robust British model 
has thrived on an adver- 
sarial. polarised, winner- 
tahes-all basis. 

It is an argument which. 
In foe German’s view, pits 
power versus leadership. 
Politicians are elected to 
lead public opinion, not be 
led by it, Mr ScMuble con- 


tends, in foe knowledge, for 
example, that he would lose 
a referendum on the euro if 
be put foe issue to foe 
people. 

The radical view, ex- 
pounded by Mr Mandelson. 
is that parliament may be 
nearing its sell-by date at 
century’s end. “We entered 
foe 20th century with a soci- 
ety of elites, with a very dif- 
ferent class structure. In 
those days it seemed natu- 
ral to delegate important 

decisions to members of the 

land-owning elite or foe in- 
dustrial elite or foe edu- 
cated elite. When, in Brit- 
ain. Labour emerged as foe 
party that represented the 
industrial working class, it 
quickly developed Its own 
elite of trade union bureau- 
crats, city bosses and social- 
ist intellectuals. But that 
age has passed away. Today 
people want to be more 
involved.” 

Direct democracy or a 
dying democracy, says 
Peter Mandelson. That is 
tantamount to abdication of 
leadership, says Wolfgang 
Sch&abie. 


parly 



m m mHAT was Donald 
mil m Dewar. Scotland's 
WW Secretary of State and 
its prospective first Chief Min- 
ister, doing in Barcelona last 
week? Huddling with Jordi Pu- 
jol and the Catalan Nats, that’s 
what And what is Antoni Sa- 
fa ira, Pujol’s industry minister, 
doing at the Gieneagles Hotel 
this week? Spreading the word 
to Scottish development's mov- 
ers and shakers, that's what 

Eureka! Three oranges in a row 
on the great devolution slot 
marhinp Or is it three lemons? 

The encounters, in any case, 
have a citric irony. Once upon 
recent Hmp, only the Scottish 


National Party appeared aware 
of the Ca tal onia connection. 
Now New Labour and New 
Business are scrambling to the 
court ofPujoL Something very 
odd is happening. Something 
odd. but also mordantly 
pr edictable . 

Readers south of the border 
may be barely aware of foe pal- 
pitations. but dear, dour 
Dewar is suddenly in dricht 
straits. So much so that party 
apparatchiks are imploring 
him to appoint his own master 
spin doctor otherwise memo- 
rably described as “a Sottish 
Alastair Campbell". 

There's been too much tar- 
tan sleaze from Labour 
through the last 10 months, too 
much v fi ifiratinn and charac- 
ter assassi n ation, too much fid- 
dling and finagling. There have 
also been rather too many 
ga ff es, of which Sean Con- 
nery’s non-knighthood Is 
merely the latest. Nor does Mr 
Blair’s charm vault lightly 
over Hadrian’s Wall. He is in- 
creasingly seen as an E nglish 
politician in the Thatcher 
mode. Scots remember — or 
mis-remember — - his thoughts 
of a Scottish Assembly on par- 
ish council lines, Their centre 
of political gravity is pitched 
further to the left too. Old 
angst not new fluff. The latest 
Scottish Labour Party confer- 
ence put the boot into Trident 

and Gordon Brown’s welfare 
cuts with defiant relish. 

The result isjoltingly bleak 
for Labour. A System Three 
poll the other day put them at 
39 per cent of the assembly 
vote, with the SNP only a 
single point behind— and the 
Tories and Lib-Dems at 12 and 
10 per cent respectively. Be- 
cause the coining elections will 
be on a mix -and -match of con- 
stituency voting and party 
lists, that would still leave 
Labour with 55 MSPs in the 
new assembly against the 
SNP’s 42. But ChiefMinister 
Dewar would have to govern 
courtesy of the 12 Lib-Dems — 
and the Nat surge may be only 
just beginning. No wonder * 
Labour’s got the wind up. 

Enter Catalonia. What was a 
vibrant and successful exam- 
ple of the march to indepen- 
dent nationhood (the SNP ver- 
sion) has now become a 

government-sanctified model 
of the way responsible de- 
volved pol iticians can shower 
beneficences on their elector- 
ates. Forget the beastly, dan- 
gerous Pujol of yesteryear: em- 
brace a pragmatic wizard of 
pruden t development who has 
made his half-freedoms work a 
lesson to us all. 

But first, pardon me if I 
laugh. For Mr Dewar and eager 
friends delude themselves. Cat- 
alonia is. and has long been, a 
precise warning of the devolu- 
tionary grunge awaiting 
Blair’s labour. They promised 
ana del ivered an assembly be- 
cause they thought it would 
ditch their mortal foes, the Sal- 
mond Nats. It won’t It is the 
making of the SNP, just as It 
was the making of Jordi PutoL 

Why. for nearly two decades 
have the Catalans sanctified 
Pujol and his Convergence and 
Union Party as top dogs in the 
provincial assembly while sun- 
portmg them rather less ful- 

somety in national elections’ 
Berause they’re a wonderful' 
rach-way bet A Nat local par- 

S 1 " 3 * 9 pushingon. 
always running more fengiaSe 
and culture, always sucking 
more cash from a nervous cen- 
tre— is wonderfully placed to 
deliver maximum goodies 
A threa t and a promise. Don- 
ald Dewar asks us to believe 
that Catalonia Is Spain’s most 


prosperous region bemuse cif- 
volution flourishes. The truth 
(abetted by a couple J^hung 
national elections which have 
left Pujol as supreme power- 

broker) is that Catalonia was 
anyway the richest area, and 

has grown richer still by turn- 
ingfoe nationalist screws on 

Madrid. Nice work if you 
can get it but not quite what 
Labour intended. 

The Scots haven’t wholly 
tumhled to this yet A fulminat- 
ing ed itorial in the Scotsman 
last week noted that one in 10 

voters — extrapolated from 
System Three — would back 
Labour in a national election, 

but SNP for the assembly. “Po- 
litically, morally and in practi- 
cal terms, this Is utterly sense- 
less". No it’s not chaps. It's 
called having your bannock 
and eating it 

Read the simple runes. 
Through the years ofThatcher 
and Major. Labour came to 
rule the Scottish roost almost 
alone. Their Westminster 
showing depended on it Their 
keenest talents — Brown, Cook 
and the rest — were rooted in 
it But they were edgy about 
foe Nats; they thought devolu- 
tion could cut off Mr Salmond 
at tiie pass. Welcome to the real 
world. 

The assembly, as foe first 
electoral positionings already 
show, will not be some local 
council affeir. Local voters In 
one-party towns dike Hull) are 
too apathetic to rattle their 
cages. They leave the politicos 
in place to squab hie and plot 
against each other. But the 
Scots are being offered some- 
thing miig h more p romising . If 
they don't like Labour — be- 
cause it’s seedy or bungling at 

hnmp, nr grad grind and dismis - 

sive in Westminster — they 
can vote for somebody else. 

Since the Tories are enfee- 
bled ostriches and the Liberals 



Labour thought a 
Scottish assembly 
would ditch the 
Nats. It won’t 


areincanoot 
that means tl 
this election, 
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A cabinet 
of chums 

Suharto’s new threat 

““Wion to the global risk of 
UBtabmty. This lesson, long dem>d™L e 
its economic miracle” was - e 

underlined by two stories high onU^'bad 

WeekencL plightVf North 

Korea s refugees, exclusively reDortwl 

bonier by o^cS^nd^ 
^ no surprise after three 
T 1 ? 18, B “ t bizarre make-up of 
Indonesian cabinet would barely 
have been noticed a year ago when Jakarta 
wasbeing praised for its feverish economic 
fi N ° W ■ 18 Cerent when the 

“immunity fears it may 

suffer, the tune has come for censure 

even if the message is delivered bv the 
■Prune Minister of Japan whose own eco- 
no 1 ™ 0 policies have met with disapproval 
hidonesia should implode, the name of 
Mohammad Hasan, the new minister of 
trade and industry, will be inscribed hirii 
on the roll of folly. “Bob” Hasan is an old 
chum and golfing partner of the president , 
who evokes the shady world of cronyism. , 

Letters to the Editor 


The only issue is whether his name should 
come before that of the new* minister for 
social welfare — President Suharto's 
daughter "Tutu" Rukmana. Hasan is also 
directly linked to the country's environ- 
mental disaster, as one of the biggest 
tycoons of the timber industry which has 
fanned the fires by burning off unwanted 
growth and clearing the land for pulp 
plantations. Last August, just one month 
before the smoke haze began to blanket 
neighbouring countries, Suharto ceremoni- 
ally opened a new $900 million wood-pulp 
mill in Bast Kalimantan on behalf of Ha- 
san's timber company. East Kalimantan 
has been burning ever since, and on Satur- 
day the local health authorities reported 
more than 2,000 recent cases of smog- 
related respiratory illness. 

The threat which North Korea's crisis 
poses to stability in north-east Asia is real 
but hard to measure. One day Pyongyang 
announces wartime mobilisation — al- 
though it is Linked to annual military 
exercises — and the next its diplomats 
arrive in Geneva in peaceful mood for talks 
with the US, China and South Korea. The 
tales of hardship brought out by refugees 
indicate something approaching famine 
and a breakdown of order, at least in some i 
northern areas, rather than acute depriva- 


tion in a society soil continuing to function, 
which international aid agencies have 
reported. The emergence of a new govern- 
ment in the South may offer some hope for 
better relations less affected by ideology on 
either side, in which Seoul can keep the 
Pyongyang regime from disruptive col- 
lapse. But one has to ask how far rational 
calculation is possible under a one-man 
hegemony and an overpowering personal- 
ity cult in the North. 

The North Korean question should be 
posed in Jakarta too. Can Indonesia be 
expected to behave rationally under the 
cult of Suharto — and is the stability of 
south-east Asia also at risk? The Japanese 
prime minister is the latest of a string of 
visitors to beg Suharto to heed IMF advice 
and dismantle the profligate monopolies 
held by his family and friends. The new 
cabinet makes the prospect even less likely. 
The IMF may not have a brilliant track 
record, but its prescription would be vastly 
preferable for most Indonesians to a cor- 
rupt autarchy masquerading as patriotic 
autonomy. In January the IMF bailed out 
Indonesia for the second time in what 
became known as the “rescue of the 
rescue": this too has been frustrated. 

Suharto and his loyal central bank are 
now playing the card of national sover- 


eignty to present Indonesia as die innocent 
victim of foreign meddling. The question is 
not just whether the IMF will be ahle to 
stage “the rescue of the rescue of the 
rescue" — but whether it should even 
attempt to do so. Indonesia does have one 
advantage over North Korea: its students 
are at last on the move and public opinion 
can no longer be taken for granted. It might 
be more sensible to stand aside and leave 
the Suharto regime to its uncertain fate. 

Gushing greed 

Time to turn off the tap 

A NOVEL form of blame avoidance has 
been devised by the Water Services Associ- 
ation which speaks for the privatised water 
companies. The PR problem for the WSA is 
this: water pressure in mains supplies is 
being reduced so drastically that firemen 
are being hampered in fightin g serious 
Ores. There are already horror stories 
where fire appliances have had to pump 
water out of rivers, or let buildings bum 
down, because the pressure was too low. 

A WSA spokesman did his water-level- 
ling best yesterday ro gloss this unpromis- 
ing material. It was not a question of a fall 


in pressure, he said, but an entirely differ- 
ent question of “pressure management”. He 
then showed real brilliance in shifting the 
b l am e on to the people who have com- 
plained — the fire-fighting services. Yes, 
the Department of the Environment had 
called a meeting tomorrow to dismiss the 
problem. But it had been called, the spokes- 
man said, to "discuss the impact of Fire 
Brigade activities on water supplies.” 

This beats hollow the old excuse from 
British Rail about “the wrong sort of 
snow”. The problem is not that the priva- 
tised water companies, while dollop ing out 
huge profits to their boards and sharehold- 
ers, are skimping on the prevention of 
water loss. It is not just a trick to reduce the 
total flow of water — now the basis on 
which water loss is calculated — by lower- 
ing the pressure, instead of stopping the 
leaks. Now all is clean too man y firemen 
are having an “impact... on water sup- 
plies". In other words, too many members 
of the public are having fires. 

The example could catch on among the 
other privatised industries. May we be told 
that trains are dangerously overcrowded 
because of the “impact of passengers”? 
Perhaps we shall, unless the government 
decides to make its own impact — and 
impose a hose ban on their gushing greed. 


The real benefits crisis 


THE seemingly inadequate 
I safety practices of Rail- 
track raises important issues 
(Railway safety sold down the 
profit line. March 14). It does 
not need a crystal hall to pre- 
dict that a major rail accident 
with multiple fatalities is an 
inevitability. As in other 
areas where business can sac- 
rifice safety to profit, statu- 
tory intervention must now 
become paramount Effective 
deterrence in the form of a 
law of corporate killing which 
carries the real threat of im- 
prisonment of named com- 
pany directors responsible for 
safety management is a mat- 
ter of urgency. 

Dr Charles Woolfson. 
Glasgow. 

D ONT worry about the as- 
teroid (Now the big bang 
theory that could end it all, 
March 13): a) There is no scien- 
tific proof that it will hit the 
Earth: and b) there hasn’t been 
a really big asteroid hit for 65 
million years. I think that was 
roughly the logic that assured 
us that beef was safe. 

Bob Browning. 

London. 

I GNITE the atmosphere, 

“tidal waves . . . travelling at 
the speed ofUght” (Leader. , 
March 14)? The atmosphere 
would not ignite, as the com- 1 
bustion of nitrogen and oxy- 
gen would not be self-sustain- 
ing and nothing with mass 
can reach the speed of light 
(about 300,000km per sec). 
Glenn Baron. 

Bath. 

R ADIO 4 has not cut its ex- 
penditure by 30 per cent 
(Radio chaos, The Week, 

March 14). It costs £79 million 
a year and is the most costly 
of all our radio services. 

James Boyle is today an- 
nouncing a package which 
cost an additional £2 million. 

To get the best value out of the 
licence foe some programme 
areas have been asked to 
make efficiencies, but the 
money saved is being spent 
elsewhere. In drama alone 
Radio 4 has an additional 
£800,000 to invest next year. 

Matthew Bannister. 

Director of Radio, BBC. 


I F the proposals to reduce 
the numbers of people 
claiming disability living 
allowance (Benefits crisis ex- 
posed, March 13) go ahead the 
effects may be even greater 
than you indicate. 

There are about 7 million 
carers in the UK, with 1.5 mil- 
lion caring for somebody over 
20 hours a week, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of families 
where partners, relatives or 
friends have given up jobs to 
care for a disabled person. 
They are providing the vital 
link that enables care in the 
c ommuni ty to continue. Car- 
ers tell us financial hardship 
is one of their biggest prob- 
lems in continuing to care, 
and for many famili es the 
benefits to which the family 
as a whole is entitled — in- 
cluding DLA — are essential. 

TO remove this untitlgnwnt 
from two in three is absurd — 
particularly when balanced 
against the figure of £34 
billion that it is estimated (In- j 
stitute of Actuaries) carers ; 

save the state each year by 
supporting people who other- 
wise may be unable to man- 
age at home without help, or 
may need residential care. 
Peter Tihanyi. 

The Princess Royal Trust 
for Carers, London. 

W E need a public debate 
about how much inde- 
pendence the state should 
guarantee someone who be- 
comes disabled- Saying that 
Labour will always help those 
in need says nothing If there 


is no definition of need. I sug- 
gest. as the country gets 
richer, the level of guaranteed 
independence should in- 
crease. We should therefore 
expect real expenditure on 
disability benefits to rise. 

It is right to ask If the most 
severely disabled people get 
enough help — the maximum 
£84.10 from DLA does not buy 
much help. But before it is 
known how much money can 
be saved by finding work for 
people on incapacity benefit, 
we should not conclude that 
they should get more at the 
expense of DLA for less sev- 
erely disabled people. 

John Robertson. 

Sheffield. 

T HE real benefits crisis is 
that thousands of pension- 
ers and other claimants are 
being cheated out of pay- 
ments. The welfare system is 
so riddled with incompetence 
and Scrooge-like adaptations 
that it takes thousands of 
social-work hours each week 
sorting out errors and filling 
in 38-page forms. 

Other north European 
countries with less healthy 
economies pay much more 
out in benefits with a less stig- 
matising attitude. Perhaps 
they don't waste so much on 
bureaucratic attempts to 
damp down an fraud. 

Patrick Graham. 

Cardiff 

pVISABLED people are 
L/ being wrongly denied ben- 
efit — not wrongly awarded 


benefit. There is nothing 
wrong with the benefit regula- 
tions themselves. The expla- 
nation is the poor quality of 
decision-making by the Bene- 
fits Agency. 

In 1997 we represented 38 
claimants before a Disability 
Appeal Tribunal wbo bad had 
their DLA claim refused, 
withdrawn or reduced by the 
Benefit Agency. The tribunal 
supported the Benefit Agen- 
cy's decision in only three 
cases. The remainder were 
awarded benefit for the first 
time or had their benefit in- 
creased. These appeals 
resulted in payment to the 
claiman t of a total Of £86,700 
arrears and future annual en- 
titlement of £80,000. 

Peter Tnrville. 

Oxfordshire Welfare Rights, 
Headington, Oxford. 

THE disability lobby pro- 
I tests too much, at least for 
me. As a disabled person who 
Is active. I don’t see why my 
taxes should support allow- 
ances for people who aren't 
really disabled or don’t really 
need money; or why they 
shouldn't be reassessed to see 
whether they do need help, or 
why they shouldn’t pay tax if 
they can afford it. 

As an active person who is 
disabled, I should be glad to 
lose my own allowance, in ex- 
change for proper access to 
streets and builcUngs, trans- 
port and entertainment, shops 
and restaurants. 

Nicholas Walter. 

London. 


Making a meal of GCSE tables 

T HE Audit Commission’s I This indicator largely reflects 
report (Well-off schools Call the proportion of fa m ilies 


I report (Well-off schools fall 
to deliver. March 12) seems to 
accept that social composition 
is a major influence on how 
well schools and local educa- 
tion authorities do in GCSE 
league tables. 

The trouble is that the com- 
mission relies on a single 
social indicator, the propor- 
tion of pupils receiving free 
school meals — a quite imper- 
fect predictor of the propor- 
tion of students attaining five 
or more good GCSE grades. 


This indicator largely reflects 
the proportion of families 
with non-working lone 
parents, which has been 
found to be a key influence on 
exam performance. 

The confusion produced is 
evident in the c omm is s ion's 
surprise that Camden (“one 
of the poorest authorities'') 
achieved similar GCSE 
results to Lincolnshire (“one 
of the most prosperous’^ and 
twice as many good passes as 
Southwark. Camden has pro- 
portions of lone-parent 


families and of pupils receiv- 
ing free school meals about as 
high as Southwark’s, but in 
terms of social dass, Camden 
stands out as one of the high- 
est-status LEA areas, with the 
third highest proportion of 
professionals and managers, 
while Southwark and Lin- 
colnshire are similarly below 
average in this respect 
Whether Camden's or an- 
other LEA's schools are doing 
better demands much more 
serious attention than crude 
comparisons between the 
readily available Indicators. 
Prof Ian Gordon. 

University of Reading. 


Endpiece: Myra and justice 


Roy 

Hattersley 



I HAVE become a camp fol- 
lower with the Salvation 
Army. Although I neither 
share their faith nor sym- 
pathise with fill their moral 
imperatives, the more I see of 
God’s Commandos, the 

greater my admiration for 
them grows. Last week - at 
the conference of their “front- 
line" social workers — I was 
offered a captain's tunic. The 
gesture was a joke — not least 
because the uniform was sev- 
eral sizes too small for me. 
But as I responded with a 
refusal to enlis t. I longed to 
wear the armour of moral 
certainly. It would be almost 
worth giving up drink. 


It is the belief in redemp- 
tion throngh good works 
which attracts me to the 
Blood and Fire Brigade. Jesus 
certainly saves. But a brief 
trip to the penitent form — 
the place of contrition and 
absolution — is not enough. 
The prospect of eternal life 
depends, at least in part, on 
helping others. And, because 
the Salvation Army is an 
equal opportunities religi o n, 
no sinner is beyond hope in 
the next world and help in 
this. Even in the stem days of 
w illiam Booth, little distinc- 
tion was made between the 
deserving and the undeserv- 
ing poor. Much of the Army's 
social work is concentrated 
on the conventionally least- 
deserving members of society. 

Apart from my views on the 
consumption of alcohol, last 
week’s conference seemed to 
agree with every word in my 
brief address. But there was 
one moment, during the ques- 
tions which followed, when I 
felt a chill wind blowing 
through part of the halL 
Asked about reform of the 
penal system, I replied that, in 
this country, we send too 
many people to prison and 
often keep them there for too 
long. That provoked a brief 


ripple of applause. But I added 
that the obsession with custo- 
dial sentences was illustrated 
by society's attitude towards 
Myra Hindley. Her continued 
imprisonment was, I said, ir- 
rational as well as inhumane. 
That was the moment when 
the temperature dropped. 

There had, I believe, been 
general agreement with my 
view on the purpose of prison 
— deterrence, rehabilitation 
and the protection of the com- 
munity from the violent 
recidivist My audience was 
not made up of the sort of 
people who believe in retribu- 
tion. Knowing their scripture, 
they would have insisted that 
when the Lord said “ven- 
geance is mine”, he was 
warning mortals to resist the 
demands of that primitive in- : 
stincL 

Yet for a proportion of the 
audience, the idea of commut- 
ing Myra Himfley’s life sen- 
tence was clearly not so much 
unacceptable as morally 
repugnant Perhaps I should 
have been heartened that a 
majority of the conference 
was on my side. But I was 
momentarily depressed by 
what the reaction of the mi- 
nority illustrated about the 
world outside the halL If, 


amongst three hundred of the 
most compassionate people in 
the country, at least a small 
proportion believed that for 
Myra Hindley, “life should 
mean life”, what do they 
think about that unhappy 
woman in provincial golf 
clubs, City of London wine 
bars and at rural fox meets. 

The obvious answer is that 
too many people think what 
they have been taught to be- 
lieve by the worst tabloid 
newspapers. Their prejudiced 
opinions are reinforced by 
the satanic picture of Myra 
Hindley, which is printed 
every time that her name ap- 
pears in the papers — even 
though it bears virtually no 
resemblance to how she looks 
now. 

But there is more to her 
place in En glish demonolo- 
gythan the prurience of the 
popular press. It Is something 
to do with her age, something 
to do with her once-blonded 
hair, something to do with 
her gender and something to 
do with the moors on which 
the ghastly rites were carried 
out By their nature, moors 
(from The Hound of the Bas- 
kerviHes to Jane Eyre) are the 
mysterious backdrop to 
gothic menace. The impres- 


Go to bed at ten? Get a life 


I WAS disappointed to see 
your negative image of a 
woman pensioner, apparently 
aimless and lonely, glad to go 
to bed at 10pm to end the 
empty evening (Woman's 
Hours, G2, March 9). Women 
pensioners may no longer be 
under the pressures of the 
workplace, but most of them 
know all about time manage- ... 
ment — they have so many :: 
things they want to fit into 
the week. I am secretary of 
our local University of the 
Third Age and attend groups . 
on writing, local history, an- 
tiques, voice skills, 20th-cen- 
tury music and architecture, 
as well as going on country 

Starry future 

WOUR leader (March 13) 

I contrasts the news of ex- 
citing developments in US as- 
tronomy with what you see as 
a negative move in UK to 
“close the Royal Greenwich 
Observatory”. 

It Is precisely to release a 
much-needed £4 million a 
year for UK astronomers to 
Invest in new projects, in 
space and ground-based as- 
tronomy, that the Particle 
Physics and Astronomy 
Council reluctantly decided 
last year to consolidate the 
technical support of our opti- 
cal telescopes, now all over- 
seas. at our site in Edinburgh. 
Few, if any, astronomers will 
be lost to the UK programme 
when transfers into the uni- 
versity sector are completed. 

The observatory founded 
by Charles n in 1674 is now 
likely to return from Cam- 
bridge to its original home in 
Greenwich. I am confident 
that move will herald an im- 
portant new phase in the life 


sions which those grim televi- 
sion pictures created thirty 
years ago is still more impor- 
tant In forming public opin- j 
ion than the reality of Myra 
Hindley’s repentance. ! 


M YRA Hindley now 
occupies an almost 
unique place in the 
collective British 
psyche. It is probably neither 
right nor reasonable to make 
comparisons between acts of 
absolute evil and arrange 
them in order of horror or 
sin. But — terrible though her 
crimes were — Myra Hindley 
no doubt believes that even 
more terrible deeds have been 
done in this country since her 
conviction. They too have 
been reported in detail during 
the trials of the monsters who | 
committed them. But it is I 
Myra Hindley who has be- 1 
come the national symbol of 
vice and degradation. 

Putting the unhealthy com- 
parison aside, the one ratio- 
nal argument for keeping 
Myra Hindley behind bars is 
the justification of prison 
which I did not include in the 
original list which I offered 
the Salvation Army — not 
least because I am dubious 
about its justification. Pun- 


ishment is necessary, we are 
sometimes told, to demon- 
strate society's abhorrence of 
the crime for which it has 
been imposed, The murders 
on the Saddleworth Moors is 
the crime which we abhor the 
most So its perpetrator must 
be the subject of the most 
severe penalty in modern 
history. 

Democrat though I claim to 
be, I do not believe that popu- 
lar opinion is a decent way 
for a civilised society to deter- 
mine the severity of its judi- 
cial punishment; the Lord 
Chief Justice is right. Myra 
Hlndley's future should be de- 
termined by more objective 
criteria than mass emotion. 
Would she do it again? Is she 
still a monster who lives be- 
yond the boundaries of de- 
cency? Is her continued incar- 
ceration likely to deter other 
potential criminals from com- 
mitting such crimes? 

To each question the 
answer must be an emphatic 
no. So sbe should be released. 
But if even a handful of the 
Salvation Army "JEronMine” 
troops cannot bring them- 
selves to pardon a sinner 
come to repentance, I fear 
that she will remain outside 
society for ever. 


Snorts of contempt over the 
pretensions of pop stars 

I NTERESTING new policy — I A LAN McGee should be 
printing tracts about realitv /Areminded that one of the 


walks, pub lunches and cul- 
tural outings. 

U3A groups are co-ordinat- 
ed by members, many of them 
women with an expertise to 
impart or an enthusiasm to 
share. My friends also have 
commitments to charity 
work, to looking after their 
grandchildren, to working in 
schools and hospitals and to 
r unning local organisations. 
They probably have health 
problems, but they still enjoy 
themselves hugely. As I am 
striving to do at this moment 
by mastering a recent update 
on my computer. 

Jean English. 

Lancaster. 


of the Royal Observatory, 
with the exciting prospect of 
being developed as a “flag- 
ship” for UK science on a site 
that attracts a third of a mil- 
lion visitors a year. 

Prof Ken Pounds. 

Astronomy Research Council, 
Swindon, Wiltshire. 

Y OU rightly point out that 
science funding is at a 
worringly low level, despite 
record interest in astronomy 
and other basic sciences. But 
the research councils, not 
least that devoted to Particle 
Physics and Astronomy, are- 
making significant sums 
available for improving pub- 
lic understanding. When the 
two-year period of Tory -fund- 
ing levels is up, we expect a 
big increase for science. The 
Americans have big plans, 
and so should we. Our support 
for the US in being the 
world's policeman lead me to 
believe that we will follow 
them In science funding, too. 
Sir Arnold Wolfendale. 
(Former Astronomer Royal), 
University of Durham. 


I printing tracts about reality 
by people who have clearly 
lost all touch with it. Alan 
McGee asks: "Why do 19-year- 
olds shun alcohol? Because 
it’s legal and so they assume 
it's for boring old men” (Co- 
caine Supernova, March 14). 

What world does this man 
Inhabit? Sadly, his brain cells 
have been addled by Ms nasty 
brush with drugs. Yes, we 
must talk about addictions 
and poisons. Yes, we probably 
need to make chang es and 
fast. And yes, the media atti- 
tude seems to veer from one 
extreme to the other. But the 
fact is that millions of 19-year - 
bids drink vast quantities of 
alcohol, which is probably an 
even bigger problem than the 
misuse of other drugs. 

Alan's lifestyle of emergen- 
cies at Cedars -Sinai hospital 
in California is as far from 
the real lives of most Brits as 
BIQ Clinton’s knowledge of 
our NHS. Telling us you know 
what it’s like because you’ve 
been there, Alan, begs the 
questions — why did you do it 
in the first place; why do ce- 
lebrities who “dean up" al- 
ways think we want to hear 
how dever (and rich) they 
were in kicking the habit 

If you’d never snorted coke 
and given an the cash wasted 
up your nose to a charity ded- 
icated to saving people from 
the perils of addiction, Alan, 
you might have saved a few 
dozen lives. 

Jonathan King. 

London 


A LAN McGee should be 
reminded that one of the 
main objections to lagnliwing 
cannabis is precisely that if it 
were legalised like alcohol, 
young people would turn to 
more addictive and danger- 
ous drugs because cannabis 
has become less risky and 
therefore “boring". 

Anne Webster. 

Silcbester, Berks. 

THAT a collection of Bpoili- 
I brat coke-snorting mil- 
lionaire pop stars with the at- 
tention span of a goldfish have 
decided they've had enough of 
this Labour Government 
should cause no lost sleep 
(Blair dream disappears with 
a pop, March 11). 

The Government wasn’t 
elected to keep pop stars 
happy, but to make Britain 
better. With young people get- 
ting off the dole thanks to the 
windfall fay on utilities, with 
more money for schools and 
hospitals, the Government 
has done much to improve 
people's lives. The wunder- 
ktnds sell CDs whether 
there's a Tory or a Labour 
government Unemployed 
teenagers get a real chance for 
work and training only when 
there's a Labour government 
Paul Richards. 

London. 

We do not publish letters where 
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10 OBITUARIES 

Beatrice Wood 


Mama of dada 


T HE extraordinary 
polymath Beatrice 
Wood — ceramicist, 
author, artist, ac- 
tress and wit — has 
died at her home in Califor- 
nia, at the age of 105. She 
settled in Ojai in 1940, when it 
was still a genuine artists’ 

colony, to follow her spiritual 
adviser, KrishnamurtL who 
maintain ed a home there for 
much of his life. Never one to 
take herself too seriously, she 
hung a sign outside her 
studio that said: “Fine pot- 
tery. reasonable and 
unreasooable”. 

Her great love was Marcel 
Duchamp, the French artist 
who had moved to New York 
and eventually became an 
American citizen. Wood took 
up his interest in the icono- 
clastic dada movement thus 
earning the soubriquet 
" Mama of Dada" — also the 
title of a documentary cele- 
brating ber 100th birthday. 
She never married Duchamp 
and her two marriages were 
both platonic. In her 1985 
autobiography, / Shock My- 
self, she wrote: “In a way, my 
life has been an upside-down 
experience. I never made love 
to the men 1 married, and I 
did not marry the men 1 
loved. I do not know If that 
makes me a good girl gone 
bad, or a bad girl gone good." 

Another close friend in 
New York was the writer 


Judge Dread 


Henri-Pierre Roche, and the 
love triangle described in his 
novel Jules et Jim — made 
into the film by Francois 
Truffaut in 1961 — was said to 
be based on a menage a trois 
involving the author, Wood 
and Duchamp. But none of 
the three ever confirmed this. 

Wood was a vivid figure in 
Ojai. Since a visit to India in 
1962. she always dressed in 
saris and was covered in huge 
pieces of silver jewellery- She 
kept almost an open house 


‘I do not know 
if that makes me 
a good girl gone 
bad, or a bad 
girl gone good* 


Rude 


ero 


O NE of the less remem- 
bered genres of 1970s 
pop music was rude 
reggae, whose obscene cou- 
plets were the flip side to Bob 
Marley*s songs of struggle and 
redemption. Judge Dread 
(born Alex Hughes), who has 
died after collapsing on stage 
in Canterbury, was Britain's 
most commercially successful 
exponent of the genre, achiev- 
ing 10 hit singles between 1972 
and 1978. 

From a white working-class 
family in Kent, Judge Dread 
worked as a minder for the 


and held many parties, the 
last earlier this month, when 
she gave her own annual film 
award to James Cameron, di- 
rector of the current box- 
office success Titanic, be- 
cause he gave up his fee in 
order to complete the $200 
milli on epic. Cameron had in- 
terviewed Wood to create the 
role of the 101-year-old Ti- 
tanic survivor, played by Glo- 
ria Stuart who has been 
no minat ed for an Oscar. 

Visitors to Wood's studio 


Rolling Stones, a bouncer and 
a debt collector before becom- 
ing a disc jockey at dubs fre- 
quented by skinhead fane of 
reggae in the late 1960s. A 
massive figure, his early 
recording forays were un- 
ashamedly based on the work 
of the great Jamaican per- 
former Prince Buster. “Judge 
Dread” was the nnmp of a 
renowned Buster recording 
featuring a terrifying Rasta- 
farian magistrate. Hughes 
also adopted the chanting 
“talk-over” style invented by 
Jamaican disc jockeys. 

His first hit. Big Six, was 
inspired by Prince Buster’s 
decidedly rude Big Five, itself 
based on a reggae adaptation 
of the American soul song 
Rainy Night In Georgia. New 
lyrics were added by Hughes 
and his manager Ted Lemon. 
By immediately twnnmg the 
record, and its numerous suc- 
cessors. BBC radio made 
Judge Dread the corporation's 
most censored musician. Even 
so. Big Six reached Number 11 
in the hit parade. 

Devotees of authentic rude 


were courteously shown 
around, but special guests 
were told in advance to bring 
her chocolates, a lifelong pas- 
sion. She once attributed her 
longevity to “chocolate and 
young men". 

Wood also continued mak- 
ing pottery past her cente- 
nary In her acclaimed high- 
lustre glazes of luminous 
bottle greens, gold and blues. 
Her work is permanently ex- 
hibited in major museums, 
including New York’s Metro- 
politan a n d the Smithsonian 
in Washington. A piece she 
created in 1991 was called 
Modem Woman, and showed 
a female figure hoisting a 
mal e over her head. 

She was bom In San Fran- 
cisco to wealthy parents, who 
soon moved to New York. 
Wood studied acting In Paris, 
and drawing at the Academia 
Jullen, during which time she 
once peered through a hedge 
to glimpse Monet painting In 
the garden at Giverny. She 
attended the premiere of Stra- 
vinsky’s Rite cf Spring but 
returned to New York when 
the first world war broke out 

Duchamp bad stunned the 
city In 1913 with the exhibi- 
tion of his cubist work. Nude 
Descending a Staircase, and in 
1915 he settled in New York 
permanently. He soon scan- 
dalised art lovers all over 
a gain by submitting a urinal, 
entitled Fountain, to an exhi- 


reggae contrasted Judge 
Dread’s use of old backing 
tracks and relatively innocu- 
ous nursery rhyme lyrics with 
the graphic obscenity of Lau- 
rel Aitken's Pussy Price or 
Max Romeo’s Wet Dream. Nev- 
ertheless, follow-up numbers 
such as Big Seven, Big Bight 
and Big Ten gave him further 
hits, as did a gross version of 
the notorious Je TAime . . . 
Moi non Plus. His later re- 
cords. such as Christmas in 
DreatOand and Y Viva Sus- 
penders (a crude parody of the 
summer hit Y Vwa Espahd) 
confirmed the view that he 
owed as much to Max Miller 
style English comedy as to the 
Jamaican dee-jay style. 

Away from the limelig ht, 
Judge Dread continued to re- 
cord such albums as Working 
Class TSro and Not Guilty . 
finding steady work on the 
dub circuit 


bition. and adding a mous- 
tache and beard to the Mona 
Lisa. Wood joined in these 
pranks with gusto and incor- 
porated sly digs at conven- 
tional art in-her later pottery. 

She tired of acting in New 
York and moved to Los Ange- 
les in 1928. to become a potter 
by accident Unable to find a 
teapot to match some antique 
crockery she had purchased 
In Holland, she took a course 
at Hollywood high school in 
order to make the teapot her- 
self She went on to study 
with the Viennese master ce- 
ramldata Otto and Gertrude 
Natzler, and stayed in Califor- 
nia for the rest of her life. 

Wood was always fascinated 
by romance and eroticism, 
and maintained: “My interest 
was not In art, it was in being 
in love. I think that’s how it 
should be for a woman." In 
1995 she reflected: ‘Tm a little 
old lady living very happily 
with my memories." But al- 
though these remarks reflect a 
previous age. she lived Ufa 
with a rare spontaneity. At 
102, an exhib ition she held 
was called Beatrice Wood, 
Aphrodisia. One drawing was 
entitled First Kiss, which she 
had done in 1994. 


Christopher Reed 


Beatrice Wood, artist, born 
March 3. 1893; died March 12, 
1998 



Woman of the world . . . Beatrice Wood at her studio home in Ojai. California 


DaveLalng 


died March 13. 1998 


Professor Franz Kahn 


NDER Franz Kahn, 
who has died aged 71, 
Manchester Universi- 
ty's department of as- 
tronomy became a world-fam- 
ous centre for the study of 
astrophysics. Hie was one of 
his generation's most widely 
respected theoretical astro- 
physicists and an authority on 
the study of the complex gas 
flows which occur around and 
between the stars in a galaxy 
such as our own. 

■ He could reduce complex 
problems to deceptively 
simple forms through insight 
Land mathematical analysis. 
"'Many astrophysicists used 
him as a sounding board 
and approval from Kahn was 
Judge Dread (Alex Hughes), reg- ^approval indeed, 
gae performer, bom circa 1942; fr He was horn in Nuremberg, 
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ing family which settled in 
London in 1938. After only two 
years’ residence, be won the 
form prize for English at St 
Paul's boys’ school. In 1947, 
he graduated from Queen's 
College. Oxford, with first- 
class honours in mathematirs, 
and then studied at Balliol 
under Sydney Chapman, one 
of the great pioneers of solar- 
terrestrial relationships. 
Kahn’s doctorate Investigated 
the production of fast particles 
in solar Dares and their subse- 
quent interaction with the 
Earth's atmosphere. 

In 1949. he took up an assis- 
tant mathematics lectureship 
at Manchester University, 
then establishing Itself in 
world astronomy. Initially, the 
emphasis was on radio astron- 
omy under Professor Bernard 
Lovell, who was aware that his 
field needed dose liaison with 
other areas of astronomy. In 

1951. the late Professor Z Kopal 
took up the first astronomy 
chair at Manchester and, in 

1952, Kahn transferred to this 
new department, where he 
remained for the rest of his ac- 
ademic life, becoming profes- 
sor of astronomy in 1967. and 
retiring in 1993. 

Kahn worked In theoretical 
astrophysics and In theoreti- 
cal plasma physics. He pro- 
duced significant papers on 
the radiation produced by en- 
ergetic particles entering the 
earth's atmosphere and by the 
motion of ultra-relativistic 
particles in the atmospheric 
magnetic fields of pulsars — 
rotating ultra-dense neutron 
stars — and the radio emis- 
sion from dares on the sur- 
faces of stars. 

In 1958. he won a prestigious 
German prize for an essay. 
The Formation of Stars 
through the Condensation of 
Diffuse Matter. In spite of all 
the advances made in this 
area over the last 40 years, the 
essay is still worth r eadin g. 
Elegance and simplicity were 
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his trademarks. Under his 
leadership, Manchester Uni- 
versity and cosmical gas dy- 
namics became synonymous 
for astronomers worldwide. In 
the 1930s, several astronomers 
had pointed out that energetic 
radiation from young massive 
stars would heat the gas be- 
tween tiie stars — the "inter- 
stellar medium" — from a 
temperature of about 100 
degrees above absolute zero, 
to a temperature of about 
10.000 degrees. But the early 
work neglected the fact that 
the gas pressure increased by 
about the same factor and that 
the hot gas and any contigu- 
ous unheated gas would be 
accelerated. 

In 1954, Kahn produced one 
of contemporary astrophysics' 
classic papers, laying down 
the basic theory for the way in 
which stellar radiation sweeps 
across interstellar gas, heat- 
ing it and setting it in motion. 
This paper is central to an 
understanding of star forma- 
tion. the late stages of evolu- 
tion of intermediate mass 
stars and phenomena in the 
nuclei of active galaxies. 
Recent Hubble photographs of 
regions of massive star forma- 
tion, like the now famous Pil- 
lars of Creation in the Eagle 
Nebula, rely on the basic 
Kahn theory for their 
interpretation. 
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AHN wrote many 
other significant 
papers. Planetary neb- 
ulae are the radiation- 
heated envelopes surrounding 
very hot stars, which are rap- 
idly evolving to the white 
dwarf stage. The envelopes 
are ejected when the parent 
stars — which generally are a 
few times more massive than 
the sun — go through the red 
giant stage after leaving the 
main sequence. Their shapes 
are complex but there are 
some regularities. 

Kahn realised that the hot 
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Hugh Coveney 


The 
prince 
of Cork 

H UGH coveney, who has 
died aged 62 , was one of 
the leading figures in 

Ireland's Fine Ga g° p ^L' 
Hnn nartv. His body was 
recovered from the sea off the 
roast at Crosshaven, in his 
JStSe Cork, a week after he 
was questioned by the Mor- 
Srtv tribunal investigating 
link between the business 
community and politicians m 
the republic. Coveney was 
reported missing on Satur- 
day nine hours after he set 
off with his three dogs for a 
cliff walk. 

A successful businessman 
and old-style Irish politician, 
Coveney’s political career 
had peaked in December 1994 
when he became Minister for 
Defence and the Marine. He 
had loved the job, but was 
forced to resign after it was 
revealed in May 1995 that he 
had telephoned the chairman 
of An Bord Gais, the semi- 
state gas board, demanding to 
know if his family business 
was being considered for a 
major business contract. 

With the Irish public de- 
manding higher standards of 
conduct from its public ser- 
vants, it was an arrogant 
move and he had to go. 

Once his frontline career 
was over, Coveney served as a 
junior finan ce minister. He 
also had a role in the Dublin 
government's approach to 
Northern Ireland as a mem- 
ber of the ministerial team in- 
volved in the peace process, 
nnHi the defeat of Fine Gael 
in the Irish general election 
last June. 

Coveney bad a reputation as 
one of the so-called “merchant 
princes of Cork”, with sub- 
stantial commercial interests 
in the city, of which he was a 
former lord mayor. His career 
in national politics began in 
1981, as TD for Cork South- 
Central, and until his death he 
was Fine Gael's frontbench 
spokesperson on matters of 
agriculture and food. 

In his interview with Mr 
Justice Moriarty. Coveney 
was asked about his connec- 
tions with the late Des 
Traynor, accountant to the 
former Taoiseach Charlie 
Haughey, whose reputation 
has been savaged by judicial 
inquiries Into payments he 
received from Ben Dunne, a 
leading supermarket tycoon. 
Traynor was behind a contro- 


env elopes are shaped by the 
interaction of a fast wind 
from the hot central star, 
with non-spherical envelopes 
ejected in the red giant stage. 
He produced an elegant ana- 
lytic model for an interaction 
which Is now normally tack- 
led with super-computers. (He 
was probably one of the last 
theoretical astrophysicists to 
use a slide rule, which he 
relinquished only a few years 
before retirement his chil- 
dren gave him a calculator). 

Kahn also did important 
work on the interaction of ex- 
ploding stars (supernovae) 
with their surroundings. He 
was particularly interested in 
the collective effects of super- 
novae in galaxies, where the 
energy input from a succes- 
sion of supernovae drives hot 
gas well above the galactic 
plane, a “galactic fountain". 

He made scientific criti- 
cism helpfUl, courteous and 
generous. His ideas given in 
conversation, meetings and 
seminars probably far out- 
number his many published 
contributions. In 1993. he be- 
came professor emeritus, and 
a fellow of the Royal Society. 
He was also an editor for tbe 
Royal Astronomical Society's 
main journal. Monthly No- 
tices. He never stopped 
working. 

In 1950, be met and, wi thin 
five days, got engaged to 
Carla Copeland. Their excep- 
tionally happy marriage last- 
ed until Carla’s death in 1981. 
His family were a constant 
source of bappiness. their 
four children and seven 
grandchildren, were probablv 
his proudest achievement. He 
never remarried but later 
found great friendship with 
Junis Davis. 



John Dyson 


THE LAKE DISTRICT: Five 
minutes after leaving the town 
streets, we could see the 
snows on Crinkle Crags and 
the steep upthrust of the 
Troutbeck fells. As we 
climbed the hillside the views 
expanded, until we could see 
much of Lakeland, from Black 
Combe to Shap Fells. In the 
centre, behind Crinkle Crags, 
rose the Scafells. the highest 
land in England, and. turning 
round, the Whin fell ridge, the 
HowgUls, several of the York- 
shire peaks and Mo recam be 
Bay and the Kent estuary 
crowded the opposite horizon. 


We had walked, on this bright, 
windy morning, from my 
home on tbe other side of 
Kendal to the top of Benson 
Knott the modest (1.040 feet) 
height that overlooks the 
town, leaving the car in the 
garage. Benson Knott, to the 
best or my knowledge, is not 
in the guidebooks — Wain- 
wright never mentionned it — 
for public access is limited, 
but there are ways and means. 
The farmers are friendly 
enough, provided no damage 
is done and dogs are kept on 
the lead. Seek out permission, 
if you are uncertain, for here 


Franz Daniel Kahn, asirophysi- 
clsl. bom May 13. 1926: died 
February B. 1998 


is an outstanding viewpoint 
Immediately below the hill 
sits the town of Kendal, which 
seems to have trebled in area 
during the last 50 years. From 
the trjg point on Benson 
Knott I can pick out mv 
home, but I’ve never been able 
to spot the town taalL the most 
prominent edifice when 
viewed from the streets. We 
hotted down to the town, fac- 
ing straight into the sunset 
over Scout Scar, through the 
gorse. past woodlands, grazine 
sh “P ^ tractors at work 
anil back up the hill to home. 
How fortunate to be able to 
enjoy ail this unmatched scen- 
ery without using the car 

A HARRY GRIFFIN 


Coveney . . . peace process 

versial tax avoidance scheme 
involving up to IRE38 million 
held in offshore trusts. 

There was irony in his 
death because Covenev loved 
the sea. A dedicated" sailor, 
who owned his own yacht, he 
captained the Irish Admiral’s 
Cup sailing team in 1979. His 
seven children (six sons and 
one daughter) inherited his 
passion. Five of them are cur- 
rently on a round-the-world 
sailing trip on his boat to raise 
money for a Chernobyl chil- 
m-en s charity, based in Cork. 

Paultee. 0 1?aVeS his wife ' 


John MuHfn 


l i IU , 9r, ,^'' e . ney ' Parian, tx^ 

July 1935; died March T4, 1998 


Birthdays 


B ^ ster - director, 

toloccL mm director. 57; Prof 
cr^? T^ ajney ’ breast cancer 
631 Joy Delhanty. 
geneticist, 61; Judith HaW 

w- ri Q ^r2 mmental scientist. 
T avid Heath, Lib Dem MP 

nL* Antony Kenny, 
philosopher, 67; Jerry Lewfa! 
comedian. 71 Leo McK^ 
actor. 7ft Geo^Sa 

® cecut iYe. National Heri- 
*: Kate 

Neuigan. actress, 47- Rnm. 

bSSS 8 ? 11 ' randu ctor°1i4; 

Bndget Rowe, editor. 48. ^ 



CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN AN article headed. Out of 
control? on Page 14 of Space, a 
weekly supplement to some 
southern editions of the 
Guardian. March 13, Jona- 
than Glancey mistakenly 
directed a series or critical 
remarks at Tiro Allan, the 
press officer to the Prime 
Minister. Mr Glancey’s 
article was based on tbe en- 
tirely false assumption that a 
telephone call he had received 
after writing an article about 
the Millennium Dome in the 
Guardian two weeks earlier, 
had come from Mr Allan. Mr 
Allan made no such calL The 
identity of the caller was an 
assumption on Mr Glancey’s 


part. We apologise unreserv- 
edly to Tim Allan for this 
unwarranted attack on him, 
in the course of which, as a 
further slight, his name was 
misspelt. 

IN A report on Page 4. March 
13, headed. Boothroyd takes 
BBC boss to task, we incor- 
rectly stated that the Speaker 
on Thursday “Intervened in 
the row over BBC parliamen- 
tary coverage by demanding a 
meeting with the corpora- 
tion’s chairman". The meet- 
ing. which will fake place 
tomorrow, was arranged sev- 
eral weeks ago and suggested 
by the BBC chairman. 


ON PAGE 6. March 12, in a 

report headed. Search for Ter 

ret bounty - victims leaves 
Shetimid I islanders baffled sS 
described ferrets as rodent? 

They are noL They are muste- 

lidae (order carnivora). 

MARK LAMARR fa not ^ 
presenter or the spoor 
show Shooting Stars, as^ he 
"J* described in a report 
p 1 ® 1 * 1 changes to Radi£°? 
Page 4. March 13. He j R “ 

ca l P. ta ' n . Qn Shooting Stars 
which is presented bv Vic 
R«ves and Bob Mortimer 
Mark Lamarr is the presenter 

”[. l he Pop qufa s jj OVV N £ 

Mind The Buzzcocks. " r 

E? A cotomn on Pagp 5 
March 9. headed. 


^x-chang e operations are il- 

S^^.LTheywe^ta 
tins is no longer the case. 

t ^^^euardia^;^ mul: 

In Memoriam 

Wo^m^hS 8, 11180 5 years aw 
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Quick fix would work wonders 
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Long-sighted 

view ignores 
urgent needs 
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JHHK''' wherewithal to finance his 
programme and will even be 
k i ? f the one remaining 

shackle — the commitment to 
T^^^liillll^ f l ! c £ ^ 1115 Tory spending 

t f K r two years — bv 

tune the next Budget rolls 
round. By contrast with for- 
mer Labour chancellors he 

JlllllPr starts fryni a position of 

I am/ irir;J-v4-jL strength. The size or the Gov- 

Larry tlllOtt names majority means he 

*f £* ot under pressure to do 

H ere is a nnwii*. daft thlnss for political 
S The rein' r t as ° ns tas were Ji «n CWla- 

“‘J?- ™£. Ch ^ n ' eban IP 1965 and Denis Hea- 
SLy* 1 " ley in 1OTJ >- tPe public fi- 

^adrfT 0 --vTin^sh^. 

i^f/^g^Bore-'orlhe ^SVS£ 

Sthte^ cute Budget law. AS then, a lot of gainful 

witn tax cuts sprayed all over decisions have been taken hv 
the ldace. lt wdl be a package the previous chancellor and 
irU ?? cat .p reforms designed the new occupant at thp Trn.i. 


S {y 1§*^ e^J.\ 
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Tax incentives 
that provide 
no real relief 
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me puce. H wui he a package the previous chancellor and 

to makff fh re ^°^ 1S designed th<? new occupant at the Trea- 
LtS ti? e ^^?! lr ^ market sury* able to push through a 
and the tax and benefits sys- radical supplv-side dto 

f iE°2 mSlJ ef ?hl ently |- ■ Z™™* on the back of an im- 

Put simply, the policy proving economy. 

wonks in think-tanks will be- There is one glaring difTer- 
S5?eS» t ^? r blrthday f have ence: exchange rite. By 

ii.° nC ni . A1 ® os i tune M** Lawson became 
everybodyelsewill be bored chancellor, the pound was 
to death. That is a shame be- falling rapidly from the levels 
pause this could be an impor- reached in the early 1980s: 
tant Budget, a reforming Bud- over the past two years it has 
get and possibly a radical climbed by more than 25 per 
Budget In years to come it cent 
may be seen as one of file few Mr Brown has insisted fad 
fiscal packages that have nauseam; that this will “not 
made a real difference to the be a Budget with quick fixes 
way the economy functions. for the short term. The Bud- 

There is little doubt that Mr get will be an Investment 
Brown wants his first real Budget for the long term, lay- 
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Budget to 
carry some 
clout. After 
all. with no 
monetary pol- 
icy to bother 
about and 
with Britain 
declining to 
join the 
single cur- 
rency in the 
first wave, he 
has not had a 
great deal 
else to do but 
worry about 
fiscal policy. 


Brown has the 
wherewithal 
to finance his 
programme 
and is starting 
from a position 
of strength 


ing the foun- 
dations to 
build a more 
dynamic and 
successful 
economy.” 
But what is 
wrong with a 
short-term 
fix? Budgets 
are not just 
about the 
supply side 
and keeping 
the Govern- 
ment’s fi- 
nances in 
order — both 
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Unless all the pre-billing areas where a long-termist ap- 
has been cynical disinform- preach is admirable — but 
ation. the first thing to say about managing the economy, 
about Mr Brown is that the It is the one chance Mr Brown 
philosophy underpinning the has to alter the composition 
Budget makes a welcome of demand, and a short-term 


rc i. 
RW&J . 


change from that of his Con- 
servative predecessors. Criti- 


fix is precisely what is needed 
to get sterling down to a more 


cism from parts of the pov- tolerable leveL As Alison Cot- 
erty lobby that has greeted trell of PaineWebber said last 
the proposal for a Working week, the implication is “that 
Families Tax Credit has often if you look after the long 
ignored the fact that the pro- term, the short term takes 
posal is based on the principle care of itself”, 
that any help should be dis- Obviously it doesn’t. A 
proportionately aimed at the short-term fix was precisely 
poor and weak rather than what was needed last July, 
the rich and strong. All of the when Mr Brown missed the 
main measures flagged in ad- opportunity to rebalance toe 
vance — the WFTC-. the economy with an aggressive 
change s to national insur- squeeze on co n su m ption. Fis- 
ance, the lOp tax band and the cal policy was tightened but, 
help for children — are based with consumers rolling in 
on the premise that toe Gov- money from the flotation of 
eminent should try to roll mutuals, it was tightened in 




back inequality. 

The read test Ls whether Mr 
Brown is prepared to put seri- 


the wrong places. 

In any case, the idea that 
“quick fixes" are anathema to 


ous amounts of money behind toe Chancellor is patently ab- 
his anti-poverty programme, surd. Last October, when 
If so. the spatchcock system Frank Dobson warned that 
for ensuring that the tax the NHS would run out of 
credit does not cut across toe cash during toe winter and 
principle of independent tax- that toe upshot would be end- 
ation or lead to purse-wallet less media stories about can- 
transfers wiU be seen as celled operations and closed 
largely irrelevant. For many wards, did Mr Brown say: 
of those living on the bread- "Sorry Frank, we're all long- 
line or just above, toe ques- termists now*? Of course noL 
tion of who gets toe money is He grabbed some cash from 
secondary to being able to the Department of Trade and 


feed the family properly. 


Industry and the Ministry of 


The Chancellor has the I Defence, and quickly an- 


1 1 ig; 

1 nounced £300 million of NHS 
; sticking plaster. Anybody 
who believes there will not be 
another “quick fix" for health 
(and education) tomorrow has 
taken leave of their senses. 

The Chancellor is con- 
cerned about the impact of 
toe strong pound, but one of 
toe weaknesses of the divide- 
and-rule policy framework he 
has established is that it is 
much harder to ensure that 
monetary and fiscal policies 
beat as one. Mr Brown may 
feel that the present configu- 
ration of policy is tight 
enough, but that may not be 


His sweet dreams are made of this 


Worm’s eye 


Dan Atkinson 


H ere is ail you will 
need to get to grips 
with the Budget — 
your very own Brown- 
speak directory. 

I present this Budget against 
the strongest economic back- 
ground for decades-. Thanks 
to the Tories. 

But there remain grave 
structural weaknesses: Intro- 
duced by myself. . 

/ turn first to the world pic- 
ture : Where’s my copy of 
the Economist? 

Asia has seen turbulent con- 
didons: Ha, ha, ha. 

And there has been stow 
growth in Europe : Tee-hee. 

I am glad to say we haw 
ridden out the storms: Until 
the stock market collapses. 

We haoeset the Bank of Eng- 
land free: This was a fash- 
ionable idea in *92. When I 
became shadow cha ncel lor. 

We have taken a positive ap- 
proach to the single currency. 
Ditto. 

And set itp an all-purpose fi- \ 


nancial regulator: Ah, 1 9921 
What was that great Annie 
Lennox hit? 

Training has now been fully 
modernised Yes, all my best 
ideas come from 1992. 

The battle against inflation 
is relentless: In feet, all my 
ideas . . . 

I am determined to show 
prudence in public spending : 
Don’t mention the Dome! 

T turn to taxes on businesses: 
Those that pay any. 

Capital allowances . . . roll- 
over . . . third-year deprecia- j 
don ... Go to sleep before I 
get to personal taxes. 

Alcohol and tobacco cannot 
escape their share of the bur- 
den: Bat don’t worry, our 
black marketeers are up to 
the job. 


Petrol taxes, too. must make 
their contribution: Except on 
the petrol used in very fast 
cars carrying Team Roth- 
mans stickers. 

Those items hitherto lightly 
taxed for reasons of history or 
sentiment must come within 
the tax net Wheelchairs, 
guide dogs, bearing aids. 

Taxation is a rational busi- 
ness or it is nothing: Church 
b uilding s, charity shops. 

Taxes on income will not be 
raised i All that much. 

This is a budget for exports: 
Other countries’. 

For growth: Ditto. 

For investment: Oh, good 
guess! 

7 humbly commend this 
Budget to the House: We are 
the masters now. 


the way a deeply divided 
monetary policy committee 
sees it If consumer demand 
remains robust, the only 
thing to prevent the Bank 
raising rates will be firm evi- 
dence tomorrow that the 
Chancellor has done enough 
in toe Budget to rein in 
spending. 

The economic case for 
higher taxes on consumers is 
unanswerable. The Ernst & 
Young Item club — which 
uses a copy of the Treasury 
model for its forecasts — said 
last week that if the necessary 
adjustment is left to the Bank 
the result will be an even 
hi ghpr exchange rate. 

Politically, clobbering the 
consumer does not look quite 
so clever. There are quite a 
few ways Mr Brown could In- 
crease revenue without 
breaking Labour’s election 
pledges — the abolition of 
mortgage Interest tax relief 
(Miras), raising toe ceiling on 
national insurance contribu- 
tions. lowering toe threshold 
for the top rate of tax. remov- 
ing tax reliefs on occupa- 
tional and personal pensions. 
But there is a tension be- 
tween Mr Brown's desire to 
use the Budget as an instru- 
ment of redistribution and 
the Prime Minister's view 
that — after the discontent 
over university tuition fees 
and the changes to Tessas and 
PEPs — there is only so much 
Middle England can take. 

However, If consumers do 
not pay through higher taxes 
they will pay another way — 


Tourist rates - bank sells I Indicators 


Australia £398 
Austria 20.72 
Belgium 60.70 
Canada 2J?75 
Cyprus 0.862 
Denmark 11.29 
Finland 9.03 
France 9.86 


Germany 2.95 
Greece 467.21 
Hong Kong 12.47 
India 65.45 
Ireland 1.187 
Israel 594 
Italy 2.921 


Malaysia 699 
Malta 0.64 
Netherlands 3.30 
New Zealand 2.77 
Norway 1227 
Portugal 300.54 
Saudi Arabia 6.10 


SunpUed br NaAVas! rupee 


Singapore 2.63 
South Africa 202 
Spain 247.98 
Sweden 1295 
Switzerland 2393 
Turkey 372.700 
USA 1.62 

a/»a*s< anti mtoBarl 


TODAY — GER: Trade balance 
(Jan). 

TOMORROW — UK: The Budget 
(3.30pm). 

UKs Retail prices (Feb). 

UK: PSBR(Feb). 

WEDNESDAY — UK: Retail 
sales (Aug). 

UK: Unemployment rate (Feb). 






Edward Troup 


T HE history of tax rais- 
ing is littered with the 
expensive wrecks of 
misguided tax reliefs. As the 
Budget approaches, the num- 
ber of siren voices calling for 
more tax breaks grows. But 
the tax system's function is to 
raise money for government, 
not to cure economic or social 
ills. Gordon Brown should 
strap himself to the mast of 
rectitude and plug his ears to 
the bleatings of lobby groups. 

The arguments for pursu- 
ing policy aims through the 
tax system can seem compel- 
ling: the taxpayer sees a tax 
break as a way of removing a 
disincentive to socially or 
economically productive be- 
haviour. Governments see tax 
reliefs as achieving political 
ends in a way compatible 
with free market economics 
which does not count as pub- 
lic spending. None of this 
stands up to scrutiny: lobby- 
ing for a tax break is simply a 
polite way of asking for a cash 
handout. Tax breaks invari- 
ably have unanticipated ef- 
fects and turn out expensive 
and diffi cult to control. 

All tax distorts behaviour 
and discourages activity at 
the margin. Government 
should design a broadly-based 
tax system minimising distor- 
tions for everyone, rather 
than creating reliefs which 
add to the distortions and 
have unpredictable results. 

If the Government reduced 
your income tax, would you 
work more (as you would now 
get a better return for doing 
so), or less (because you can 
earn toe same net income In a 
shorter time)? The last Con- 
servative government 
thought it knew toe answer in 
espousing the virtues of lower 
marginal tax rates “to 
sharpen incentives’' (i.e. en- 
courage more work). But toe 
truth is it all depends on who 
you are. At the top end of toe 
Inro mp scale lower marginal 
tax rates probably encourage 
more work. At toe bottom end 
toe reverse may well be true. 
The taxi driver works the 
extra hours to pay the bills, 
not to maximise his return. 

The same analysis Is true in 
toe case of every special tax 
relief: the Conservatives in- 
troduced tax relief for profit- 
related pay. designed to link 
remuneration more to the 
profits of the employer. Be- 
cause the tax-free element 
outweighed any likely varia- 
tion in pay. this was used 
mainly as a means of reduc- 
ing toe tax h ru and was 
shared between employers (in 
lower pay rises) and employ- 
ees (in higher post-tax pay). 

The tax break for toe Brit- 
ish film industry given in 


Labour's first Budget, intro- 
duced to "promote employ- 
menu investment and oppor- 
tunities in the film industry" 
is open to the same criticism. 
The claim that better returns 
to Dim promoters will result 
in a greater willingness to in- 
vest in more marginal pro- 
jects is identical to the 
reasoning behind the Conser- 
vative government's disas- 
trous Business Expansion 
Scheme, which gave tax 
breaks for investment in new 
companies to encourage more 
innovative investment. In 
reality that scheme simply 
encouraged the promotion of 
guaranteed-rerum schemes to 
enable Investors to pocket the 
tax relief without taking any 
risk. It was brought to a halt 
only after costing the Exctae- 
I quer many billions of pounds. 

The tax break for small 
British films may not cost as 
much as the Business Expan- 
sion Scheme, but already the 
word is it is being used to sub- 
sidise what might be best de- 
scribed as more downmarket 
productions. (Perhaps this 
could be dealt with by Inland 
Revenue rules prescribing a 
maximum amount of nudity 
in any film benefiting from 
tax relief.) 

Tax reliefs create economic 
distortions which can only 
result in a less efficient allo- 
cation of resources. 


A NY economic activity, 
and the pricing of the 
components which 
make It up. is the product of 
an intricate series of bargains 
and negotiations, the details 
and dynamics of which are ul- 
timately unknowable. Using 
the tax system to adjust the 
price of one of these compo- 
nents •— toe profit or income 
to one of the many partici- 
pants — has ho certain out- 
come. other than that other 
Individuals or businesses will 
suffer toe double burden of 
having to pay more tax and 
seeing the market rigged 
against them by what is, in 
effect a state subsidy. 

A tax break is a govern- 
ment subsidy with a differ- 
ence. It is poorly targeted and 
has unpredictable results. 
Taxpayers already carrying 
on toe favoured activity will 
pocket the handout and con- 
tinue as before. Those who 
are not will find ways of tak- 
ing the money while altering 
their behaviour as little as 
possible. Most of the cost to 
the Exchequer will go to the 
professional advisers needed 
to find a way through the 
mass of rules in which every 
tax break is packaged. Before 
the Chancellor announces tax 
breaks for entrepreneurs, or 
for the losses of hi-tech 
businesses, as it is rumoured 
he will, he should study the 
lessons of the past 
Edward Troup was special ad- 
viser on tax to former chancel- 
lor Kenneth Clarke 


through higher interest rates. 
Manufacturing and exporters 
wil] suffer, too. 

If Mr Brown really is a long- 1 
termist, that danger should be , 
recognised. The simplest 
change would be abolition of 
Miras, which is already with- 
ering on the vine and is 
loathed by the Treasury. 

Fiddling with national in- 
surance contributions is the 
next most plausible scenario, 
if only because national insur- 
ance does not have toe same 
political salience as changes 
that affect income tax. 

Is there an alternative to 
clobbering toe consumer? Not 
unless Mr Brown is prepared 
to countenance toe idea that 
has been tried (successfully) 
in Chile of discouraging hot- 
money flows by forcing specu- 
lators to leave a deposit worth 
30 per cent of their invest- 
ment at the central bank for a 
year. Such a move might de- 
ter those who see Britain as a 
safe haven in the run-op to 
EMU. As toe Labour MP Alan 
Simpson points out. another 
option would be to insist that 
banks deposit 1 per cent of 
their eligible liabilities at the 
Bank of England rather than 
the present 0.35 per cent. 

Either move would involve 
Mr Brown ending his love af- 
fair with macroeconomic or- 
thodoxy. There seems little 
hope of his graduating to ad- 
vanced Keynesianism until 
be has been convinced of a 
simpler concept — that the 
Budget must be used as a 
macro as well as a micro tooL 


UK: Average earnings (Feb). 
THURSDAY — GER: Bundes- 
bank Council Meeting. 

UK: Provisional M4 (Feb). 

UK: M4 Lending (Feb). 

UIO Building Societies net new 
commitments (Feb). 

FRIDAY — U& Treasury budgeL 

Sourea: HSBC Merton Ltti. 


Guardian Crossword No 21,223 

Set by Crispa 



Across 

1 Calls back about a man^s 
lustrous coat (7) 

S Articles on painting “Au 
Fond” (2,5) 

9 A drill used inroad-making — 
an invaluable device (7) 

10 Obdirate mother inter- 
rupting a social worker (7) 

11 Small daughter is offensive, 
but let off (9) 

12 The decline of the party 
without money (5) 

13 Pteco for a physicist (5) 

15 Findsa record past bearing (9) 

17 Approach about cash and 
temporary accommodation 
that's effective (9) 

19 She'll put food away in toe 
deepfreeze— a terrific 
amount (5) 

22 Survive, though no longer first 

(5) 


23 Such a criminal, jtfs dear, tent 
property dealt with (9) 

25 Game, but appalBngly bent, 
every one (7) 

26 Cold with the second causing 

a row (7) • 

27 The price of wrong domg is 
coppers taking one in (7) 

28 Having no cover, doesn't 
work after SO — safety first! (7) 

Down 

1 Check on a boy's upbringing 
— itts a disgrace (7) 

2 Pleased, oddly enough, to be 


3 Means of securing some 
tmsel at Christmas® 

4 What the marksman requires 
is transport to toe summit (9) 

5 Making notes about a rkx- 
tumal mammaPs decline (5) 

6 The ads one composed In 
tribute to the dead (9) 


□ E3 0 0 Q Q D 

SBEnnnuQ nnnQmo 
a a □ □ a □ □ 
loQnnns oannanoa 
, 0 n □ □ hq. 
anna □OBanQHaaQl 
, □ q d □ a □ n . 
(□□□□□Hu □caanasal 
q □ a □ □ d □ 
InnQnnnDsoii dheej 
, n □ m □ □ □ , 
IQ00QQEQ0 00013 GJE3| 

. □ n □ □ □ □ □ 
tD000G20 □□Qaanoni 

□ □ □ □ □ □ 0 


WINNERS OF PRIZE PUGElE 21.216 

This week's winners of a Collins 
English Dictionary are Alexander 
Banks of South Queen starry, 
Edinburgh. Rosemarie Harrison of 
Walthamstow, London E17, Cynthia 
Altsop of Codnor Ripley. Derbyshire, 
Richard Pinder of Sheffield, and 
Steve Wa^ana at London EC1 . 
please allow Z8 days for delivery 

7 A number take a cereal from 
sheer greed (7) 

8 Summing up people (7) 

14 Observes focus is a problem 
for the viewer (3-6) 

16 RaciaSst harassment — could 
well be critical (9) 

17 Get rid of pollution and get 
rich! (5.2) 

18 Man turning up with a gun, 
bang wet (7) 

26 The Bst must be in order (7) 

21 Official reports regarefing 

changes made (7) 

23 The story gripping pupils tn 
France (5) 

24 Given cfirection, capture large 
antelope (5) 

Solution tomorrow 
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Tftr «-..o»rfian Monday March 16 1998 


Racing 



Grey Monk 
doubtful for 
Gold Cup 


Ctiri* Hawkins 


G ordon richards 
has cast doubt about 
the participation of 

The Grey Monk in 
Thursday’s Tote Gold Cup at 
Cheltenham following a lack' 
lustre workout by the 9-1 
chance yesterday morning. 

"He worked okay but still 
didn't give the jump and a 
kick that I wanted to see,” 
said Richards. ‘Td like to see 
him ‘bulling’, but he’s had 
only one run when 1 would 
have liked him to have had 
three. 

"On top or that the ground 
seems to be firming up and 
that won't suit him. Genu- 
inely good ground would be 
aQ right but he’s definitely 
better on the soft He’s in the 
Grand National, but there’s 
only one Gold Cup and that’s 
the one we’d like to go for.” 
The Grey Monk was with- 
drawn from the Gold Cup last 
year on account of the fast 
ground and has subsequently 
been restricted to only two 
outings — in the Irish 
National last March when 
third to Mudahim and when 
beating Rough Quest at Hay- 
dock in December. A virus 
problem has kept him off the 
track since. 1 

Richards still Intends to 
run the 20-1 shot Addington 
Boy- In the Gold Cup, but he 
too missed last year’s race, 
having to be withdrawn on 
the day because of an injury. 

The Cheltenham Festival 
has never been lucky for 
Richar ds, whose outstanding 
chaser One Man has twice 
suffered bitterly disappoint- 
ing defeats in the Gold Cup 
and another debacle in the 
Sun Alliance Chase. One Man 
will try to restore the balance 
in Wednesday’s Queen 
Mother Two-Mile Champion 


Chase, although this is 
against the will of Richards, 
who would have preferred the 
grey to give the meeting a 
miss and wait for Aintree. 

John Hales, the owner, pays 

the bills, however, arm Rich- 
ards has bowed to his wishes. 
Hales, a toy manufac turer, 
has added to a not inconsider- 
able fortune by cashing in on 
the current Tellytubby craze. 

A spokesman for the Char- 
lie Brooks stable confirmed 
that Suny Bay and Couldnt Be 
Better have come out of their 
Saturday workout at San- 
down satisfactorily and are 
likely to take their chance in 
the Gold Cup. Graham Brad- 
ley will ride 10-1 chance Suny 
Bay, with Dean Gallagher on 
33-1 shot Couldnt Be Better. 

HOl’s make See More Busi- 
ness favourite at 3-1, al- 
though the King George win- 
ner could drift on the day if 
there Is no rain. Connections 
have always believed him to 
be better on the soft, but it 
may not be a prerequisite for 
this little horse who seems to 
have improved significantly 
since twice being beaten by 
Dorans Pride last season. 

- Dorans Pride, who finished 
third in last season's Gold 
Cup. is second best at 4-1 fol- 
lowed at 9-1 by Martin Pipe's 
Cyborgo, the mount of Tony 
McCoy, who Is bidding for a 
double after his success on 
Mr Mulligan last year. 

Despite an awesome record 
since revolutionising tr aining 
techniques over the last 10 
years. Pipe has never won the 
Gold Cup, but during the next 
few days he is very much the 
man the bookies fear — his 
horses continuing in great 
form. 

Blowing Wind, his con- 
temptuous winner of the Sun- 
derlands Imperial Cop on Sat- 
urday, is likely to try for a 
£50,000 bonus in Thursday’s 


Last laugh . Minister For Fun on his way to victory at the last fence in the hunter chase at Sandown juu an Herbert 


Vincent O'Brien County Hur- 
dle at Cheltenham, althoug h 
Pipe has also entered him for 
the Coral Cup on Wednesday. 

“He’ll probably go for the 
County Hurdle — well have 
to see how he is,” said Pipe. 
“It would be lovely to win 
Chat I thought Tony McCoy 
rode a peach of a race on 
him.” 

McCoy rode a super-confi- 
dent waiting race on the 5-1 
favourite. Under list 101b, ft 
was some performance by 
Blowing Wind, who looks 
more than just a good handi- 
capper and not even a 7lb pen- 
alty is likely to stop him at 
Cheltenham. 

Pipe won the bonus put up 


by Sunderlands for the Impe- 
rial Cup winner to go on and 
win any race at the Festival 
in 1993 with Olympian and 
has handled Blowing Wind 
with care to leave the handi- 
capper guessing about the 
true ability of this ex-French 
gelding. 

In three runs in this 
country, before Saturday, 
Blowing Wind had never 
threatened to win although he 
had been keeping high-class 
company and was beaten 21 
lengths into third behind 
Data Star at Haydock in Janu- 
ary. Blowing Wind beat 
Champleve at Auteull last 
May and both horse are now 
in the Pipe stable, Champleve 


being a -strong fancy for 
tomorrow's Guinness Arkle 
Chase. 

Pipe will run Unsinkable 
Boxer in tomorrow's Unicoin 
Homes Gold Card Hurdle 
rather than the Coral Cup. 

Malcolm Jefferson, trainer 
of Smurfit Champion Hurdle 
hope Dato Star, was naturally 
happy the way Blowing Wind 
strolled in on Saturday and 
commented: "Dato Star is in 
very good shape and Pm sure 
he'll ran a big race in the 
Champion. Good to soft 
ground will suit him.” 

Hill's make Dato Star joint 
second favourite for the 
Champion at 6-1 with- I'm 
Supposin. They rate the Pipe- 


trained pair Pridwell at 16-1 
and Cadougald, who was 
taken out of the Imperial Cup, 
at 50-1. Istabraq heads the 
market at 11-4. 

Cheltenham clerk of the 
course Philip Arkwright is 
a n tic i p a ting perfect ground. 
"The going is good to soft, soft 
in a few places on both 
courses," he said yesterday. 

*’1 don't anticipate the 
ground drying up much be- 
cause the moisture has got 
right into the ground this 
year. There is a danger of a 
little light drizzle tomorrow 
afternoon and evening. After 
that, it is a high pressure 
dominating the scene, with 
mild temperatures.” 


Tomba takes 50th 
title with last run 


Austria’s^^^Mei^^erZ^^ ^ worid Cap title in 

^^ssss»“ 


Dixon upsets Panthers 

two semi-final 

^l^ltTOSthe senior game since Ayr v Murray- 


bled franchise next Monday. 


Sun shines in singles 

ASIANS took afl five titles at the AD Engla^badmintwidjamph 

onships In Birmingham yesterday, 

Jun's 15 - 1 , 15-7 win over the Malaysian OugEwe Hods ta the 
men’s final ensured that for the second successive year China 
won both singles titles. Ye Zhaoyingretamedthe women. s with a 
11-5, 11-8 (Meat of her unseeded compatriot Zhang Ning. 


McColgan suffers setback 

LIZ McCOLG AN suffered a crushing psychological defeat in her 
mrtnth'c t svi<fon Marathon when she finished twi 



min ores oeoinu aerauuiutu, itcwuu j 

in toe Lisbon half-marathon yesterday. The Briton came firm in 
Ihr9min50sec asMcKieman triumphed in LTS0. her 12th 
consecutive victory since defeat at the 1997 world cross-country 
championships. . , 

Po rtugal ’s Antonio Pinto, the defending London champion, flew 
round the Lisbon course in 58-J3, taking four seconds off thtfworid 
best set by Kenya's Moses Tanui in Milan three years ago. 


Hendry breaks hoodoo 

STEPHEN HENDRY’S 9-6 win over John Parrott in the Thailand 
Masters in Bangkok gave him his first snooker title since the Irish 
Masters almost a year ago; writes Clive Eoerton. The Scot made 
total clearances of 133 and 137 in racing to 5-6. 


Plumpton seven-race programme 


CftnSHAMONS 


TOP FORM 


ZOO 

2L30 

100 

130 

400 

4.30 

5.00 


So Go Many 
BayfineStar 
Jkotricanval 
TTofyn 
Amber Crams 
Fattar Radar 


BayffaeStar 
Issue Of Lies 
Sdtp 
Regal Aura 
Fattier Rector 
Mando 

Tight. Wt-haidKf droit of Imlf wth 200yds ran-ku 
Going: Soft, Heavy h Places. * Denotes bttikars. 

Long distance banian: Wesleys Lad (100) & Wadada (130), D torchM, Gwent, 177 
miles. 

Seven day winners: None. 

Btakarad that Urns: 230 Hum 'n' Haw. Vfeorrat Nora. 


2 QQwveshrd mnoHAL warr novice hwdle 


*2m 4f £2,721 (Udedarad) 

-03014 Si Go Hon (28) RAke 6-1 1-5 
MtcHMOODnen MO-12 — 

PP-P2 MUVHPQLWrib 5-10-1 
-323F3 Dkfc HcCnttiy (501 Rflww 6-1D-12 
03104 Maw m MJHntMB 6-10-12 
50-004 bnmBttHsHKndit 6-10-12 . 

1-3U34 Jull*(7$UsL Maris 5-10-1! 

HarBram dan P Orate* 5-10-12 

bLantPHoto 5-10-12 

0 Mora BWarPBPCMtaw 6-10-12 

3-0 Ptemy {17) PMHMm 8-10-13 

W byte War (35) J Rteh-Hjiai 6-10-12 

<KF S«rf Off MfL-tonl 5-10-12 



1 
2 
3 
( 

5 

6 
7 
■ 
a 
w 
11 
12 
18 

BriUag: 9-4 Go Bo Heny. M Just Nb 7-2 Gam 7-1 Mow. 10-1 Many. 12-1 Ott Hearty- 20-1 
Catlu Kq 


2 gQCOratmflAtJ-CASUALS NOVICE CHASE 


'2m 5f £3, 077 (10 declared) 


SIR Hun V tel 
10624? fttSodali 
35M21 BatMaBoynffi) 
253-U3 ~ / ~ 

WH> CDKbM 
5 COqorMlP 
vt-Pf Gotey Bartel 
6-233? WylbcpS) 
41-433 MdHDteau 
0 D-UQ naUMa(B 1 )P 


I Us * M Neeto-Sate 7-1 1-0 _ 
JPBute 7-11-4 _ 
CBseye- 11-2 
HnHKnqN 0-11-2 — 
(te)CWmon7-ll-2 .. 

L VMS 7-11-2- 


HHodpM 0-11-2 — 
JDOBwS-11-2.. 
(21) R Stef B-li-2 . 

“ ' 9-10-11 



Mr ■ Homo - 

n - 


Baths; 0-4 9*. 3-1 fcly Vac. B-2 Batata Boy. 8-1 far Soddj. 10-1 rtra W tea. Nodfc Otamo. 


g QQ WBUHEBBYS ff SWB Mg SMfMJE 


'2m it £2,490 (9 declared) 


(VI Americana (GO) S Meter 10-1 1-9 

(Cl TkB»«UB»ri4I [CO) JAJKud 5-11-9 

25 FoontUSd H9I SD*» 5-11-2 

6- Boner Gdt Eagle (F5S) G L Mure 6-11-2 


OPflW RnntoatlW(45( JBiiiXJ 6-11-2 ... 

04315 Water's tad <Z3) (DID towel 4-11-t 

BdMraoegb Boy BW)D 09ioi 4-10-0 


(101) R Fflflps 4-10-8 

nil CM J F Bov Hews 4-IM J 



j 6-4 Ameraarorf 9-4 Watty's Lad 4-1 roam Ca La. 7-1 hudsned 14-1 Hrar Go* taut. SM 
BUeMiMT Boy 


0 OAUCXFlilHANDIWim 
WiWV 2m it £2.301 (6 declared) a 

1 1140 Sotymm (foq mm Lorn Hemes M2-0 .... 


Trainer watch 


Horan hMkg Mrir Brat ran tor a mm trainer My — Plateau: 100 Bek Uctarmy. w MUtas a H 
Horn. 2.30BaiaeBcy. AP<7&ioi«iTCascv6Pliis*aE.jnm»-Heves»PBulier:4(J0*iait«Dea(ly. P 
Kafr 10 T taw & liite M. R (tore a S Wtoaman 

Stmfte: 250 Barqac* M Baradough m Men A SMsA 150 OacoM Imp. C Nmmo D H V/teeHr. Joy For 
Lite. H Strange n Mrs B Grange: Uawn-NHEnoOTonaiJ Porter. Regal Puari-NHandflisot id UrjjfiogeraH 
& Shroa GmofL P teaueem to Mr* C Suihcm. 

Taman: 3. 40 Spang Chace RftD9DAK^A2anrLanc.kftRHcndR3aiUPHO(fianl4 40CC«eir 
ito.PCraflhwPScuBMinae 


gy- aaii ' :'.itl^iB(Ses ; te’ 



www. westincO «s96 . c o. u k 


vlTfe'-wfintwi this 

m^orithe' itetidtf.' ' ' 



k.scffi tour-i 



>R HMteM 6-10-13 . 
)D Banal 7-10-12 


2 232-40 M 

3 KBZStte ._ 

4 30456 VU A FucfHOHKHXngH 5-10-1 1 , 

6 049F33 Darttbiy (14) P3H J ftriger 10-10-0 

■ -45512 Bate End lady (Him Us L Jcn« 7-ilHl . 


.„..T 
.. D J 


JErttaV 

PJ* 


Mr Gigs gym (7) 85 


Buttes 6-4 Satym 4-1 Wadadt. 9-2 Wm A Fua 11—2 End Lafc, 8-1 3*0,10-1 Oettay 


^ QQBOLNEY HANDICAP CHASE 


»2m 51 £3,210 (6 declared) 


5F-430 AactearDtad^M ICKEylpTT-IO 


-36400 AotarSpaft 


11449 bull 
253PQ2 bfae 


Vaatnrn 


P] D Gead* 9-11-9 - 
“IDtTBUaiS-tl-O 
Cue* 10-1 V2. 


4-43F4 Com Statu Earls 8-10-1 K 

43FU42 teUlu muriaCTCMaBiiO-V ^ 1 


1tMaaCHKlM(°l)SVknkann-10^. 
404455 ItalmipilR Am 10-10-0 


J B Karanaob « 

B OpSn 87 

PWt K 

B Tkomtaa (B 

=rs L .aes.s 

JFliflar — 

A Banfly P) B 


BatUag: 5-2 MAO' Qwse. 3-1 ffegal Aoa. 4-1 Kffla vaunt. 6-1 Dm ML 8-1 Anoaer Deady. 12-1 fcnoer 
Spat 16-1 Trap* C* Thftxt 


VI TaAPPffl 1 CHALLENGE CUP HIMTBI CHASE (Anataor rldere) 

"TnWw3fri If 110yds £1,059 (5 dectared) 

1010-1 Fitts teeter (teCBreslo 0-1 2-8 
6124-3 IHMMLnt 
213-31 SU 

fp.^p^ Tbl _ 

P4W1 Kika Deals S R Pato U-lVg J Vn Prantt V) — 

ttrtttv 4-8 Ftnr Aar. 7-2 Maa Lad. 7-1 Sttiya 58. Kates Cast 3-1 ITa Entm 



5.00 DON BlfrCHERS CHALLBIGE TROPHY HANDICAP HURDLE 


2m 4f £2^85(11 dedarafl 

440504 bockana fM) DWMs 7-11-10 — • te 0 I MH @ — 

110WP KMaeite1Mon09)TUAMBi 7-11-8 fM j** W S 

58040 5-1 M j 8 Kaonn W 

P4-532 ■MteattOMDOttee 5-11-3 P HiaSW 


P4-532 
os -316 

I -11655 SttMalMtef 
446413 HaqUB jlg (C 


) K MnpM 0-10-13 

■ nff)R Odoa 6-JW2 


■ten 9-iG-ii 


m 


4J35-5 e«i«BcJ lilai (in ICO) JBaeh-Hws 6-10-4 P tain PI — 

ranoo aaaagsRBntimucL Jcadi 6-10-2 SqteHkUPl* 82 

P06 Anri Daptet £ 8 ) In L FftJtnfc 4-10-0 _ M BfAartl St 

Coa*rtiraMLjer(19)RCuS.t-UH3 J Lodi - 

, W Stxto Thirt) 11-4 Moatate. 4-1 Lbg? S-i Ray Am. 10-1 inariaraa 12-1 Eb-Vto-Uu. i?-i 

Ksefs ijnbmn HaateUBB. 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


joctos 

13 

Ears 

* 

irata 


34 

S 

IB 

% 

105 

37 

S3 
18 G 

*15.43 
•Si 35 
-&91 

DBridgaater 

17 

59 

34 

‘SO 

Jlanoagh 

14 

71 

197 

*47 2 ,' 

MtBqymd 

14 

7E 

12.4 

■U 1 

Rfamoody 

13 

E3 

1E3 

■ZIZi 


‘raren 

W 

Rm. 


Lu<d9 

1MB 

14 

e 

315 

•34 16 

Bbaa 

15 

56 

13 7 

•7* 

RAtaar. 

11 

£J 

*.»; 

-3 12 

■hsBUgkl 

B 

W 

421 

• 13 1 J 

GHaen 

7 

<9 

141 

*217 

THcEowin 


£•1 

12 7 

■16.12 

PtWga 

f 

2- 

32 1 

*513 


Stratford Jackpot card with guide to the form 


TONYPAIEY 


TOP FORM 


220 

Ftely Strap 

Faartp Strap 

£50 . 

SbaketoAiaii) 

Shekels 

120 

DranaKng 

Ponme Secret (nap) 

150 

Regal Paste 

TeeCeeKaf 

420 

AmadTha Gala 

Marltll Boy 

4.50 

MoonSglitAIr 

Bavanfler 


Left-tended ckcuA of Utm wtth 200yds run-in vmaly Hat artth sharp bends. 

Going: Good. Good a Soft *1 places. * Denotes Writers 

Long fet aa ce t ra v c Bara : Cooked BreaUut (2^0), J Bttett Cumtm, 221 mles. 

Sewn day nrinnars Nora. 

Bankerad fkst tmar 2J20 tehte Tom: 4.50 Outrageous Aftaf. VbareA 320 Bone City; 
4.20 Ouch Law. 

figures h brackets after horse's name derate coys since last outng. F.fiaL 




2m 1 10yds £4.224 (8 declared) 

1110-3 MmMilhnEBkpOHn Iks MJwes 8-12-0 A P HeCoy 88 

13^ MGatatammHltltea<8-1V9 B flmfcy 85 

-M3 Hawadal psil&D rUotm 5-i 1-9 A Magma 81 

1-0302 FifaV Strap (2fl(C0)jlttdtt 5-11-4 B SapphttSO 

122233 Bate Ton 08) CTPEcdes 6-10-11 D Bym+ 88 

411P-2 Bter^POW_GVar(Jc? 6-16-6 » SHby 88 

tltTl ” 

82 


HHDOI Cap BttTn CM (23) mPIUteK) 5-10-1 . 


MW CbaritoMgHflmiteCnraiD-HHJ 

_ 5-2 C® I * Y8u Can. 3-1 Mm (KTi Ttmadi. 7-2 Bamt4 9-2 FttV awp. 8-1 MHe Idol 14-1 
Aw Wya 25-1 CM Oomsfcn 33- 1 Qvla Ert&l 

HMM SHOE - Barambf List ptaz 3ow.ranfloaiapaaiHw2Bn.Wnl 7. ill MM Canty Beau at 
EattMi 2n nov ML lid Fatrty Sham Cbse wled3adiiMlas.ranin.no dme atti okner. 2nd at B. II 
berm Nadne Pratt o«i Man Dote TlraKaM |^k 13B 3d. Iff a a Owcaaa 2m h» ml SiHm Bate 
Tone Sam backno BsW. entry dnnc&jnd IS 2 al tapl oi m pace. 3d id 6 4B beMM tt Boms al Canendk 
Zm m A Gd tear B^k Lai ate is. neadH 2 out m pm. 2nd id 11. 0 hdW Bm At Habeafa al Banpa 
an II heap ML b^SL Cap B a Tao Can; uu 3 cu. headed behra tan. ora an* RaL r» on. neam JOdn# Asde 
a nk a Oamri Part a» mn ra Gd-St 


2 


'2m 4f £4,718 (10 declared) 


2B1 


Taunton runners and riders 


IMIISHAWKMS 


TOP FORM 


Z.10 

2.40 

3.10 

3.40 

4.10 

4.40 
510 


ItiJiLia DrirU 
lujum n us 


toblnt Frida 
Skram 
GUtmBeat 
So Keen (nb) 

Meraw a ng 
Ring Torus 
Prabte Mtnxtiel 


COltraiBaBt 
Lima The Damage 
NttsaOndee 
King Tons 
Dragon King 

Sharp, rtgft-ftana orraa of iKm tx ft 150/ds uptidi runm 

filling: Hurrtea: Good to Soft. Gacd s: pucss: Cases- Good Good w Sot: n places 

Derates Writers 

Long distance tranflera: compass Porter >5 ioj. J Eustace. SuftoBv. zx, mdes 

Sown day wtaneis: None 

t UaoK Z JO Frontager & Sran 4.10 Merawang- Visormt tens. 


^ -| QWBUNGTON CONDITIONAL JOCKEYS’ HANDICAP CHASE 


2m 110yds £2.542 7 dedared) 

303- 8pliteiftidiBP}:FopltanS-5:-C 

l%;-w ShwdJrtBTOtmtr.DteraiMi-i __ 

55365 Beyond Dor tadi (111 WR »wik 10-10-9 
•OBUF Part** C»»*IW(3S) HAST 3-1 C-t. .. . 

643JS6 CtealMliaiDimoDlfcCan '.2-TC-O . 
anew tecaaataatn(D)BScnwe: 2 -iCM) _ . . 

3P3fft SWft»Hynrai)ftF«5-lM — _EMtiA >1 
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Rugby Union 
Premiership One 

Gloucester 38 Saracens 15 


Gloucester 
keep title 


race alive 


Bot> wt*nBstn>^' 

G loucester, fiery 

and irresistible uc 
front, hammered a 
ouge dent in Sara 
f r “* u ership ambitions 
SS? thoroughly deserved 
four-try victor,- at Kingsholm 
yesterday that will bringgood 
cheer to the title-chasing 
Newcastle and Bath . B 

Despite a couple of oppor- 
tpnist tnes by their captain 
Francois Pienaar, the London 
side were never in serious 
contenpon in a torrid second 
half when they conceded 23 
points without reply. 

Gloucester’s fifth win in 
their last sis league games 
was doubly pleasing for their 
director of rugbv Richard Hill 
in that it was achieved by a 
young, fast-improving side 
against the league leaders and 
Uieir players of considerable 
international experience. 

Saracens, winners of all 
their previous away league 
games this season, may have 
suffered from the absence 
through injury of three key- 
players. Kyran Bracken, Rich- 
ard Hill and Philippe Sella, yet 
there was no denying the com- 
mitment of a Gloucester side 
unbeaten at home in the 
league for six months. 

“This was our best winning 
performance in my time here 
and r hope it will dispel any 
worries our players might 
have had about playing New- 
castle and Bath in the coming 
weeks." said HiH “Today the 
Gloucester crowd was in a 
manic mood — some of the 
fans got here very early and 
gave our players a lift even 
before a ball was kicked.” 
Slipshod defending in the 
first half meant the initiative 
changed hands several 
and resulted In two tries 
apiece. For a time the upbeat 
tempo of the Gloucester for- 
wards was reciprocated by 
Saracens, for whom Pienaar 
exercised a powerful influ- 
ence with his opportunist 
breaks from the back of rucks 
and mauls. 

It took him only three min- 
utes to cross the Gloucester 
line, from a driven maul, but 


Mark Mapletoft replied with a 
penalty from 30 metres for a 
late tackle and. with 15 min- 
utes gone, Scott Benton, 
picked up smartly from the 
pas* or a scrum before round- 
ips Richard Wallace and 
Tony Diprose on the left flank 
to score. 

Gloucester then created a 
shrewdly organised try from 
a line-out m the right comer. 
When Mark Cornwell took 
Chris Fancy’* throw-in with 
a clean catch the Gloucester 
pack promptly enveloped him 
a powerful drive that 
ended in a touchdown by Rob 
Fuller. Mapletoft’s conversion 
increased the lead to 15-7. 

Still Saracens bounced back 
with eight points in a three- 
irunute spell. First Michael 
Lynagh landed a penalty from 
the 22-metre line Tor obstruc- 
tion and then the alert Pien- 
aar picked up ar the back of a 
ruck on the right and 
breached the cover defence 
with a low snaking drive that 
carried him over. 

After the interval Mapletoft 
put Gloucester in from again 
with a penalty for offside and 
after 56 minutes he landed his 
third penalty to establish a 
21-15 lead. 

As the Saracens pack wilted 
visibly under heavy pressure 
in the final 15 minutes 
Gloucester put the game be- 
yond reach with a punishing 
salvo of 17 points. Brian John- l 
son tore a bole in the London- , 
ers’ defence with an unstop- 
pable run to score between 
the posts, and near the end 
the prop Tony Windo plun- 
dered an excellent pushover 
try in the left comer. At the 
death Mapletoft, having 
added the conversion points, 
completed Saracens' day of 
misery with a short-range 
penalty for killing the balL 

SCORfflSi Clw c w H ii Titan Benton. 
FieJler. Johnson. Windo. Cow — l an i i 
Mapleloll 3 PonalUaat Maplstolt 4. 
Banon Titan Pienaar z Cww w I m 
Lynagn. Paaaityi Lynagn. 

M— Wi Calling. Johnson. Fanolua. 
Tomas. Saim-Andrfi; Mapletoh, Benton: 
Windo. Fartsy. Vickary. Ftdmr. Cornwall 
(Sims. ?DmlnJ. Glanwllle. Carter. 
□averoujL 

Saroc eaai Johnson: Suigor. Constable, 
Ravenseroft. R Wallace: Lynagn. Olsen; 
Grau (Relay. 62). C Outer (Boaerman. 60). p 
Wallace. Johns. Grewoock. SbnTiham, 
Pienaar. Dlprou. 

Ratarm G Hughes (Manchester). 



SPORTS MEWS 13 

Richmond 30 Newcastle 1 7 

Quinnell off 
is the signal 
to turn it on 


Robert Kitson on 

the 14-man method 
to stop Newcastle 

A t LEAST now we 
know the secret of 
how to beat Newcas- 
tle In the league: 
make sure your star Welsh 
forward is sent off with an 
hour to play, then sit back and 
let 1 4 men do the job. Chop- 
ping off one part of the Quin- 
nell family, as the Falcons dis- 
covered, simply encourages a 
bigger, stronger version to 
materialise in his place. 

With two months to go New- 
castle's Rob Andrew will not 
relish any Kevin Keegan-type 
comparisons in the Premier- 
ship run-in. Even so, he will 
recall his side's doomed quest 
for a 13th straight league win 
with a shudder he scarcely en- 
visaged when Scott Quinnell 
was banished with only 22 
minutes gone, instantly red- 
carded by Ed Morrison for 
kneeing Paul “Tank" Van 
Zandvliet in the head. 

Yesterday Richmond sus- 
pended Quinnell, wbo will 
miss Friday’s Wales A match 
against Ireland, but the full 
extent of the ban will be de- 
cided after the club receives 
the referee's report 
“I have seen the video and 
Scott definitely lifted his knee 
at the opponent," said John 
Kingston, their director of 
rugby. “We will impose on 
Scott a ban that covers a cer- 
tain number of games rather 
than a suspension that em- 
braces time in days or 
months, which is an archaic 
system. He will miss at least a 
game or two for us and of 
course he is subject to the 
RFU’s disciplinary panel" 

The RFU must now decide 
whether kneeing is kicking , 
for which a two-month mini- 
mum ban is recommended. 

Richmond already led 14-0 
by QuinneU’s departure with 
two converted tries from Ja- 
1 Wright and Andy Moore, 
both after lockable penalty at- 
tempts had been spurned in 
flavour of the short punt to 
touch to gain at tacking line- 
outs, but Newcastle have not 
become a power in the land by 
ignoring convenient drive- 
thru opportunities. 


They reckoned, however, 
without the magnificent 
seven borne forwards who 
remained, whipped on by Ben 
Clarke and Craig Quinnell. 
once the filial red mist had 
settled. It was Quinnell who 
burst through at least three 
ladders in first-half injury- 
time to put his side 22-3 
ahead, and when Dominic 
Chapman skipped over for a 
fourth try on the hour the 
margin was an untouchable 
27 points, despite two Newcas- 
tle tries in the final 10 
minutes. 

It all did little for Dean 
Ryan's prospects of an interna- 
tional recall in front of Clive 
Woodward and Lawrence Dal- 
laglio — who monitored a 
bristling encounter in which 
only five of the 20 starting in- 
ternationals were English — 
and also cast Wales's selection 
policy in a doubtful light. 

Kingston muttered darkly 
about a bidden agenda in the 
non-selection of the Englisb- 
based Quinnells in the Wales 
squad to face Ireland on Satur- 
day. The only “Anglo" in the 
22 is Allan Bateman, who iron- 
ically was missing for Rich- 
mond on Saturday with a 
recurrent bruised leg. 

The departure of Inga Tui- 
gamala and Tony Underwood 
with knee injuries, a mid- 
week slog against Sale and 
some tired Scottish bodies 
contributed to Newcastle's 
woes and Andrew can only 
hope his team's worst display 
of the season stirs something 
within a few weary min ds. 

'Tm not making excuses but 
it has to be a factor when 
you've got guys going away for 
internationals.” he said. “But 
there’s no need to press the 
panic button." 

Not yet, but a first league de- 
feat since losing to Bedford last 
April follows hard on the heels 
of their cup exit at 
Northampton. 

SCORERS! Mtonoadi TYtan WiIqIK. 
Moore. C Quinnell. Chapman. Ccbm- 
Mnnsi A Davies 2. rsnUlsi A Dtortaa SL 
Nawcaatlsi Trias: penalty Iry, 

Underwood. Conversion*: Andrei* 2. 
rin*Hy- Andrew. 

Mokmamdi Pint: Brown. Wright. Va'a 
(Deans. 33mln). Chapmen: A Davies. 
Moore: McFarland. Williams. J Davies 
(Crompton. 68). C Quinnell (Codling. 74). 
GUIlea. Clarke (CBpI). Hutton (Martin. 64). S 
Old men. 

Mawatloi Legg; Naylor. Tuigamala 
(Shaw. 33). Tall. Underwood iWlTldnaon. 
79); Andrew. Armstrong: popplewell. 
Needale. Van Zandvllel. Archer. Weir. 
Lam. Arnold (Walton. 63). Ryan (cap)). 

- ‘ E Morrison (Bristol). 


Wasps 19 London Irish 38 

Exiles demonstrate Best side 


Robert Kitson 


N O ONE could accuse 
Lawrence Dallaglio of 
wrapping himself in 
cotton wool before interna- 
tionals, but the England cap- 
tain could have done without 
this. Following hard on the 
heels of their national team's 
renaissance in Paris. London 
Irish delivered a rude and 
much-relished jolt to Wasps' 
supposedly reborn season to 
complete an unlikely double 
over the league champions. 

Whoever that bunch of Im- 
posters were who masquerad- 
ed as the Exiles when Wasps 
thrashed t hem 41-7 in the cup 
only a fortnight ago, the Real 
McCoy turned up yesterday. 
They scored four good tries, 
rattled the teeth of Dallaglio 
and friends with their tack- , 
ling and generally did their i 
best to shatter the status quo 


at the bottom of the table. 
Wasps now hover just two 
points above their rivals and, 
on this evidence, can hardly 
claim to be better-equipped 
for the run-in. 

Credit where it is due to 
Irish’s new coach Dick Best, 
but this was a day for his 
players to savour. A rip-roar- 
ing display from the pack set 
up the biggest home defeat 
Wasps have suffered since 
moving to Loftus Road, fully 
justifying the air-punching 
which greeted the final 
whistle. 

Irish’s league form has 
been showing signs of life and 
the first-half endorsed it, par- 
ticularly in the 10 minutes 
when David Humphreys was 
surprised to be sin-binned for 
persistent offside, almost hu- 
manly impossible with a 
mere 10 minutes showing on 
the dock. By the time the fly- 
half returned. Irish had gone 


from 6-3 down Co 13-6 ahead 
after Conor O'Shea success- 
fully found a gap in Wasps' 
reshuffled backline to score 
by the posts and two more 
Niall Woods' penalties took It 
to 19-9 by the intervaL 

At which point the Irish 
really rolled their sleeves up. 
The loose-head prop Ian 
McLaughlin crashed over in 
the comer and the impressive 
Samoan No. 8 Isaac Feaunati 
finished off a counter-attack 
to score a hugely deserved 
55th minute try. By the time 
Humphreys, s ummin g up the 
entire afternoon, somehow 
managed to find the strength 
to wrestle through Dallaglio 's 
tackle and touch down five 
minutes from the end. Irish 
joy was unconfined despite 
Wasps’ two last-quarter tries 
from Will Green and Simon 
Shaw. 

You never hear people 
chant 'There's only one Lon- 


don Irish" unless they're ex- 
tolling the atmosphere in the 
S unbury clubhouse, and Best 
must still look for the elixir of 
consistency. 

For Wasps, though, a third 
defeat in a week drew a terse 
reaction from Best's opposite 
□umber Nigel Melville. “It 
saddens me to say they 
wanted it more than us,’ 1 he 
said. Melville will meet each 
of his players this week to dis- 
cuss all this recent under- 
achievement. 

SCORERS: Waspat Tito* Green. Shaw. 
I» — MHiMi Rees 3. London bkh Titan 
O'Snea. McLaughlin. Feaunati. 
Humphreys Conversions! Woods 3. 
Fto d tiw Woods 4. 

Waapai Logan, Greenstock, Scraps 
iDanney, 7Bmln). Henderson. Roiser 
Raes. Friday, Molloy. Mlrcnetl. Greer 
Wsedon (Reed. 891. Shaw. DaJlagfto (cam). 
White (Worsley, 73). Scrivener iLeota. SOI. 
London Male O'Shea I cape Bums. 301: 
Blanop. Venter, McCall. Woods: 
Humphreys. Richards; Mooney 
IFUzpairtcL. 66). Kellam (Redmond. 49 ). 
McLaughlin. O' Kelly. Harvey. Spicer. 
Dawson (Bird, 70). Feaunati. 
n etmo r c White (Gloucestershire) 



E AT your heart out, - 
Arsenal- The Gunners 
were not the only club 
to complete a double against 
the champions this week- 
end. London Irish's win 
over Wasps yesterday was 
equally unexpected. 

I would say all power to 
London Irish's elbow if I 
hadn't had to sit out the 
game at Loftus Road with a 
painful injury to that par- 
ticular joint I will miss the 
next three weeks’ play be- 
cause I had an operation on 
Wednesday. I had had a 
piece of bone stuck in my 
elbow which was restrict- 
ing my range of movement. 
Twelve years of collapsing 
scrums plays havoc. 
Yesterday's heartening 


Double whammy rocks joint 


win comes against the back- 
drop of more conflict in the 
domestic game. Since the 
onset of professionalism I 
have often wondered how 
long the professional game 
could survive, given that 
the two major participants, 
the clubs and the Rugby 
Football Union, have been 
on a mqjor Ideological colli- 
sion course since day one. 

As English club rugby is 
beginning to flourish. I am 
astounded with what I have 
beard and read from Fran 
Cotton. Id very different cir- 
cumstances from a 
solely English standpoint, 
his plans have merit But, as 
always is the case In home 
union rugby, the Cotton plan 
is about 10 years too late. 

In the early Nineties the 
home unions were in a posi- 
tion to implement player- 
development policies simi- 
lar to those in the southern 
hemisphere. We were ama- 
teurs in those days and 
were crying out for assis- 


tance, but nothing was 
done. 

In the last two years a 
serious financial commit- 
ment has been made by var- 
ious individuals to dub 
rugby and it is only right 
that they want an ever-in- 
creasing say in how the 
game is administered. As It 
stands, the Cotton plan 
would effectively bankrupt 
the En glish clubs. 

C ontracting 50-100 

English squad mem- 
bers and leasing them 
back to their dubs to partic- 
ipate in amateur club com- 
petitions is nuts. It is also 
proposed that English 
regions, as opposed to 
English clubs, would fafcn 
part in European 
competitions. 

People in the British Isles 
are tribal, our rivalries go 
from village to village, 
town to town, and at most 
county to county. These 
basic rivalries have been 


fu ndam ental to the game’s 
success in the past. People 
in this part of the world do 
not identity with regions. 
Fans are not going to come 
in sufficient numbers to see 
regional English teams play 
in European competitions. 

One could argue that suc- 
cess In the southern hemi- 
sphere has been built on 
provincial rather than dub 
competitions. But their 
rugby culture has devel- 
oped over a hundred years 
and their game has not 
changed since the onset of 
professionalis m ■ In any 
given year the New Zealand 
National Provincial Cham- 
pionship final would fill 
any stadium, whereas the 
old Divisional Champion- 
ship in this country was less 
interesting than watching 
paint dry. North v Midlands 
on a wet day at Otley could 
not match the excitement of 
yesterday at Loftus Road. 
What a tonic for that pain- 
fill elbow. 


Northampton 35 Bristol 12 


Sale 23 Harlequins 13 


Canon 

personal 

copiers 


Amateur minus dramatics 


Bell and Winstanley chime in 
with tries as Sale find recipe 


lan Matin 


K eith bar well chose 
a good week to be on his 
skiing holiday. North- 
ampton's milli o nair e chair- 
man, who has ruffled Twick- 
enham's feathers by 
suggesting that his England 
players should also be having 
some R&R this summer, 
missed a game in this entan- 
gled professional era that 
was, well, bizarrely amateur. 

On a grey afternoon, the 
rugby was oddly mono- 
chrome. A 10-minute package 
of television highlights would 
show some excellent tries and 
passages of Northampton’s 
first-half play were bold and 
imaginative. But many of the 
game's current problems 
were encapsulated by per- 
plexing events on an d off the 
field. 

During the week, referees 
had been told to use the sin- 
bin more often to prevent 
players constantly infringing. 
Brian Campsall, in charge 
here, therefore doubled the 
previous times the white tri- 
angle has been brandished in 
the top division this season, 
in the last three minutes of 
the first half. Both Bristol's 
flankers, their captain David 
Corkery and Jim Brownrigg, 
were banished for 10 minutes 
for persistent offside. 


While they were off the 
field, Northampton scored 
two tries, stretching their 
lead from 15-7 to an unassail- 
able 25-7. The 10 minutes was 
more like six. but Bristol's 
reluctant playing of a 13-man 
code made the contest as gen- 
uine as a Formula One finish. 

Other arcane happenings 
abounded. At one stage Bris- 
tol had two players with the 
letter R on their shirts. A 
touch-judge who was wired 
up to the referee via batteries 
in the handle of his flag had to 
have his batteries changed. 
And don't mention the struc- 
tured season to hard-up Bris- 
tol. Their next game is now 
on Good Friday. 

lan McGeechan. Northamp- 
ton’s director of rugby, said of 
the sin-bin: “It should proba- 
bly have been used more 
often. Whether the players 
were off the field for 10 min- 
utes or not doesn't matter. 
The point was made. It stops 
gaining a cynical advantage." 

Dave Egerton, the Bristol 
coach, agreed — up to a point 
“1 think the sin-bin is a good 
idea — for the other side." 
joked the former England 
No. 8 who. with Darryl Jones, 
is in temporary charge. 

Brian Ashton has been hav- 
ing talks with the club 
following his resignation as 
Ireland's coach last month. 
Egerton and Jones want the 


job which at present looks 
about as easy as taking over 
at Crystal Palace. Bristol 
have won one league game 
since defeating Northampton 
last October but in the confus- 
ing hall of mirrors that is the 
Premiership there may not be 
relegation anyway. 

Before Harvey Thorney- 
croft scored a hat-trick of 
tries in 11 minutes, North- 
ampton seemed to be helping 
the Bristol survival cause, the 
visitors taking the lead in 
suitably bizarre circum- 
stances. 

Jon Sleigh tholme and Ian 
Hunter had both had severe 
haircuts, having probably 
fallen asleep while their bar- 
ber was droning on about the 
structured season. The wing 
flung a suicidal pass towards 
the Northampton posts and 
Hunter was forced to touch 
down near his dead-ball line. 
Gareth Baber scored a try 
from the five-yard scrum. 

SCORERSt Northampton! Trioai 

Thomeycroa 3. Channel. Alien. Johnson. 
Caw slum Grayson. PenaRyt Grayson. 
Brtototi TttaB Baber. Yaop. Cotnontam 
Lewuy. 

Northampton! Hunter (Townsend . 74mm); 
Slelghihoime. Nennay. Allen. 
Thorrwycreft: Grayson. Dawson. Pagel. 
Johnson. Stewart (VoHanti. 52). Phillips 
(Foal#. 75), Chandler (MacKinnon. 70). 
Rodber l«pt). Pounmey. Seely. 

Bristol! S Jones; Cheuiwy, Martin. Mages. 
Yapp: Lswsey (Armstrong. 54) Baiter: 
Poole (Wring. 48). Lanareau. Full man. 
Adams. Eagle (Devergie, ini. Corkery 
leapt). Browrlgg. RoDltL 
Rotoroa B Campsall (Yorkshire). 


David hnrimi 


A LL season Sale's for- 
wards, their front five es- 
pecially, have carried the can 
for the side's shortcomings. 
But on Saturday the pack out- 
played the Harlequins' eight 
and celebrated with all three 
tries and a win. 

Having gone through 21 
players up front. Sale seem 
finally to have got the recipe 
right. As at Newcastle in mid- 
week. the props Duncan Bell 
and Phil Winstanley locked 
the scrum superbly, each 
claiming a try as a bonus. 

It was as well that the pack 
performed because Sale's 
backs, in conditions that nor- 
mally suit them, were out of 
sorts. Partly because of Quins 
hovering offside, neither 
Chris Yates nor Jos Baxendell 
made much of the openings 
Shane Howarth created. The 
wings were largely ignored. 

For Quins. Peter Mensah 
and Jason Keyter looked for 
more dangerous on the limited 
opportunities which the crafty 
Lacroix presented but 
the sale cover, with David 
Rees outstanding, was always 
alert The England wing's fear- 
less tackling left him with an 
injured thigh and may put him 
out of next Sunday’s Calcutta 
Cup match. 

With both sets of backs 


struggling to make an impact, 
it was the Sale forwards who 
increasingly controlled the 
game. Dion O'Cuinoeagain 
and Simon Raiwalui led tell- 
ing thrusts from scrum and 
line-out and. with Dave Bald- 
win in unusually sprightly 
mood in the loose. Quids were 
often under heavy pressure. 
Chris Sheasby alone matched 
file Sale forwards’ verve and 
never enjoyed the same qual- 
ity of support. 

Harlequins had their best 
spell in the 20 minutes after 
O'Cuinnea gain’s opening try 
for Sale after only 35 seconds. 
Dan Luger replied with a 
klck-and-chase score and, 
with Lacroix adding two pen- 
alties to his conversion, they 
built a 13-5 lead. 

But there their challenge 
ended. Sale dosed the gap 
with a Howarth penalty, lev- 
elled with Winstanley’s try 
and pulled away with a try 
from Bell and two more goals 
fro m Ho warth. 

SCORRRS* Salat Titan Q'CuInneagaln. 
Wlrtsianlay. Bell. Cwrai ta t Howarth 
MnHto Howarth 2. Ktotaqntast Try: 
Luger rnwnlon- Lacroix. PenaMsi: 
Lacr ob. 2. 

Sale: JJaJDnder icapti: ftoea n allow. 
49mln). Baxendell. C Yates. Betm: 
Howarth. Bits: Bell. Diamond. Wtnetanlay. 
Baldwin. Raiwalui. Eraklne Sanderson. 
O'Cuinneagala 

l lart eq u h im Stewart O'Leary (TollelL 73). 
Keyier. Mensah. Luger, Lacroix (captj. 
Wnlsiie (Hornes. 40); Leonard. BIKupa. A 
Yates (Cu tittle. 71), Davison, Gross 
(Llewellyn. SB). Leaeft. Cabannes (Jen kina 
40), Sheasby. 

I M w H Smart (Cork) 
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FA Carling Premiership 


Aston Villa (3) 3 

Crystal Palace (0) 1 
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Barnsley 

Southampton 
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Aston Mb Subs Grayson (Draper 53). Charles (Nelson 72), 
Coffins. Byfteld. Oakes Sooted Mftjsmflc. Stauiton. 

Crystal W»o* Subs Rodger (Entotan h-t). Jansen© (SMppertay 
57). Lombarto (Bert S3). LWghan. Wash. Boohed IsmaeL 
Attendance 33.781 Referee G P Barber (Pyrford) 

Bolton Wanderers (1) 3 

Sheffield Wed (1)2 
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Bamaloy Subs Uddell (Wad 37). Hrtatow (LMGal 68).TMder 
(Jonas 821. Macrik). Lees*. 

Southampton Subs VWeira (Hchaidson 58], StatK Drydan, 
Moss. Johansen. Booked Lmd*vaa 

» 1 8 J 68 Referee G R Ashby (Wxcasta) 


Derby County 
Leeds United 
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Waffcor Krmfsarwn Sswrett 

Bolton Subs Ward. Johansen. Fabdough. Gunrtaugsson. 
Mjotraa. Booted Sake. Hotdswortti. 

Sbefl tfod Subs Sedoski (Newsome 72). Rud (PombrkJge 74). 
Ctartus, WMtttngham. Magilton. Sooted Stefanovtc. 

■ 243^7 ItataiBaO Poll fTrtng) 


Doatqr Subs Hunt {Eranki 33). C PowsO (Ftowott h-fl. Delap 
Mureen 82). wnams. HmiL Sooted Sttnac, Dally. 

Lends Subs McPhafl {Kowoll 71). Wtetwall. MaBhowa HaoMn, 
Beertey. Booted Radebo. 

13021 7 ll te om oSJ Lodge (Bamstoy) 


Everton (0) 1 

Blackburn Rovers (0) 0 


Manchester United (0) 0 
Arsenal (0) 1 
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Man UU Su&sHwmtay (Curtts 52K SoW*»r(P NevBa 771, May 
(Johnsen 79) . McCtak, Wan der Gouw. Sooted G NavSa, 
Sharingham 

Arsenal Subs Analka (Wrah 66). Qarda (Pariour 70), GrimandL 
LuMc. Hughes. Booted Anefla. Mams. Dixon. 

• 55.1 74 Rafama A B WHkte (ChastarJe-Swai) 
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■ utoi Stdw McCann (BarTnby7q.Cadamailw1(MadafB2). 
Oorvid. AHwi. Dunno. Sooted Bamitay. O'Kans. Tiler. 

( Su£» Dufl (R^ioy 73). Croft. Broomes Fattts. Baartte. 
1 33.423 Referee G S WBardlWortling) 


Newcastle United (0) 0 
Coventry City (0) 0 
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Mtert Marw' 1 
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Wttnbm Boston^' Sottaedt Tetter 


BonWK . Breen Dublin rfiisson 


Ogrbodc 

W BMcai m Subs Dobtzos (Pearce 30). Ban on lAtoert 36!. Htstop. 

Barnes. Tomasson Sooted AtoerL 

Co w uti T Subs Hsmortti (MoUovar 75). Stradun (Teller 901 
Shsn*. wfSoms, Howrt*. Booted Whetan 

1 38.707 Re t urn* P Jonas ILoughtaoroughl 


West Ham United (0) 2 

Chelsea (0) 1 


Tottenham Hotspur (1) 3 
Liverpool (1) 3 
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Owen 


LMBbanbu Redkaapp bice carrugher 


W enHam* Herb— » MaOno jotiep 


FrteHtal 


i Subs Howells (Armstrong 601. Brady (GdoTj 96 1 ,. 
Grodaa. CaWerwood. Madbun. Booted Bert. Qnola. 
Un erpoo* Subs Thompson fCarugherCD. Babb (Lnon hj aaon 
871. jamas. Kvaime. Murphy. Scwted Htecnoss, Thcmmscn. 
Jones 

Attendance 30^45 nefarae U D Ronnin (SheflJefcJ) 


Wimbledon 
Leicester City 


( 1)2 
( 0 ) 1 


Lama 


SaHMan 


& 


Ferdinand Unsworth 
Impey Larapant Bishop UsarMIc 
BeHunk 


Cw ml ntfuBn Perry Ba cfcw dl Khnbto j 

® @ 

Anflay Rodents M Hughes 


Uwburn Qayfa 


FA Carling Premiership 



Leeds 
Blackburn 


5 22 15 7 3 5 23 15 




Derby 


29 10 3 


9 3 2 35 18 4 6 5 

0 or in 3 3 8 16 26 5 45 (H8iaai*Ai««"gL 


West Ham 


29 10 


3 1 29 10 3 2 10 12 28 _3 


44 gi«g%£ i aMS 


Leicester 


29 5 7 3 16 11 5 3 


Coventry 


29 


6 7 1 21 14 4 3 8 14 21 


6 19 19 5 40 

— ~~Z d >> rv»hw mi- A 4 Lelceiaer lai- 


0 40 a!i 3? [al 


Southampton 30 9 1 5 25 17 


3 3 9 14 25 -3 40 


"to t m*n«re«i]a fh). 4 4 sneJl Wefl (a): 

Si mSSnA i3.4 mmaw wl 


Aston Villa 


31 


7 3 6 22 21 4 3 8 12 20 -7 


' ^ 3 S 3 =«non(*i: 4 J West Ha m fh): 

39 iiicSKJ^)- Soutnarnpwn [*)^ 

« -i Ini: 4.4 SfXtltldnjplOJl ml: 


Sheff Wed 


30 8 4 4 27 22 2 3 


g 18 35 -12 37 Si 


Wimbledon 


28 5 3 7 16 19 4 


Newcastle 


28 6 5 


q A 14 13 -9 35 




5 16 16 3 3 6 10 15 -5 35 


Everton g j l> 1 ST »» o. ^ W ■ - _ pawca , al . 4 a t«.«ibn Dr): 

Tottenham, _30___6__5„4__18__19 __2__2 _11. 11__M 


30 6 3 5 19 18 2 6 8 15 24 -8 


' _ 28j Aston villa ini: «.<5 Toa»«m (a): 

33 111 LonfW lb). Wimbledon (9). 


Barnsley 


29 6 3 


Bolton 


29 4 8 


5 20 26 
2 14 15 


1 11 


Crystal Palace 29 0 4 9 7 26 5 4 7 17 24 -26 


9 40 "37 31 S' 4 Wane arte (a). 

4 10 13 32 - 20 27 

23 
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Nationwide League II Nationwide League |l Nationwide League 


FIRST DIVISION 


p w 
37 za 
37 21 


L FA h 
7 63 33 74 
7 81 36 TS 




37 20 10 7 88 39 70 
37 IB 9 10 64 47 03 

37 16 13 8 60 38 01 
3G 16 13 6 54 37 01 

M 15 14 8 50 31 M 
35 16 7 M 45 36 SS 

38 IB 6 16 60 54 94 
38 J4 10 14 37 43 00 
38 12 14 12 38 39 90 
38 -U 7 17 38 58 40 

37 13 6 18 SO 51 47 

38 14 S 19 45 64 47 
38 11 12 15 37 57 45 
38 10 13 15 43 S3 40 
38 11 9 18 42 57 48 
38 8 IS 12 35 46 42 
38 11 8 18 44 54 41 
37 11 8 18 40 51 41 
98 10 10 18 37 45 40 


38 10 9 19 42 46 SB 

37 10 0 18 3b 83 SO 

38 8 13 17 38 57 37 


_ (010 Btmtaflhm (ojo 

.. . piudhoo. Wilder. Jacobs. Ranvjflu 
(Murray J31 Voud*. O’Brian. Lawraim. 
Puppar.SWAner. Bata (McOtnuySi). BaoorM 
(SeppTW 

MialapUi Bnmen, Bsas. Charlton. Bruce. 
Johnson; Uarsoen, McCarthy. O'Connor. 
Metals. Grahgur (Hughes 801. Nffiovu 
(Tomipr 73). Sub (notuaedl: AMstL 
Atb 18992. IMi F Q Srettofl (NoUnghami . 


— (0)1 SuKtertand _(D 1 

BrigMSfi PM lUps 37 

CtarPou ( 8 c. Bama*) (Moraimr 56). Bowen. 
Jones, Rutus. Chappie. Newton, KbiMlIa. 
Habwson (UaMeaS). M n ndun cs . Bright Suoa 
(notiuad): Bsimer. 

m-wtatasl Perez. HoHoway. Ofay. Osrfc. 
Creddock (Msldn 89). Williams. Bab. tee. 
Quinn (OtcMo 77). Phillips. JolmsKm. Subs (ntrt 
used) Sununeibee 

Afb 15 355 . Ret C B Wffiuw (QloucesMrl. 


SECOND DIVISION 


Bristol CXy 


P W D L FA 
37 21 9 7 80 29 
37 20 12 5 54 31 


36 17 10 8 48 27 91 
38 16 IS 9 44 30 91 

37 18 0 12 47 34 67 
37 18 9 12 46 42 67 



37 9 13 15 41 B2 
37 9 12 18 45 58 

36 8 12 M 41 48 

37 9 9 20 37 84 


Bo m w— m Mi ((BO Wmtnm __(0)1 
Owen SC 

Buwhssiuutli Olses. Young. Vbteeut (Hews 
78). RMlMg Cm. Haney (BrlSMIt 78). OTM 8 I 
(Rswunson 53). RoMman. Stshv Fletcher. 
Beardamors 

Wrexhen Msrrtott McCrogoc. WHBatns. 

W 1 lean IBrensner 64). Humes. Oerey.Connoly 
(ChsA 89V. Owen. Spink. Roberts. Ward. Sub 
i not used)' SKWiar. 

UB 5 A 12 . HaCi Q Wngn (Wotwwttampumt. 


Huddorsltd (i>3 Tranmere R »0 

AlUnon lO.GM)Srt67 
HBI 77 (001 

itaiiiinmhi' irpir r*-impi m nmi 
Broom ng (Dettun 8 «). Coffins. Gray. 
RlctttinJuon. Bumce. Snwmn. Atttoon. 
jotanon. 8 ut» I not used)- Hassoy- Smith. 
Tiwmisn Simonson. Kuouu. Thompson. 
UcSroal. cneJUnar. kens. MorrtuseylMeOon 
601. HUL Jones (Mahon 731. O'Brien (Perkmon 
aTi. O i emJ i 

Ata -10.644. BsftQ taw* (WhMsy Beyl. 


WJUL 


.( 0)1 


Nonrfch — (ill 

frdiamy 6 HuglrasSO 

NurwIofaA. Marshall. Sulcft. Kenton. Gram. 
FWmmg. Jsckaon, Forbes (L. Mershali G 6 I. 
Hoc* (RobertE 72i. Bellamy. Carey. Fugieead 
lUeweiiyn 0*1. 

■M Miller. Hotmss (Hamilton 81. Van Blerv. 
Sneehea. Burgees, Beesiey. Flynn. NImL 
nrgiws. Quinn (Taylor 901. KUtnne. ^ibtim 
usad); Adamson. 

Atfc'WjDBS. Ret: F 9 Damon (LotceMer). 

. 10)0 


Nottrn Par - (013 Bury 

Lucked 63(09) Van HoolJckjnk 89 
Rogers 82 

HaBm Fates* BeesanL Banelalr Rogers. 
H)oldg,CtieJUe. Thomas. Slone (0. Johnson 881. 
Gensnlll (A. Johnson 82|. Van Hooteonk. 
Co mpbeU . Bsn- William v Sub (twiiaodl 
ArmKrong 

BwyKIelY. Woodward Smell Deers. Uicketn. 
Serenes Rigby (Salglisn K>|. Bins. Armstrong 
Jmnson (SwenSS) PaMrson iBettersby Mi 
Am UL846. Heft P Taylor (Cheshuno 


Oxford ~ M)S Stull* (OH 

Murphy *4 61 Crowe 89 

Francis SB 68. BMucnamp67 
Oxford Whitehead. Rabraon Marsh Gray 
Devts QHchnsL Mtspny (Banger ' 1 1 Snuin. 
Francis Cook (Powed 71). Beauctiamjj. Sub 
(not nsedr WUswrman 

k* Southall. PlcAenng Tuna iHeaBi37) 
SrgurOason Tweed. Keen(CrovroS!l. Fcisylh 
Wollaco Thome DoneMson. Kovnrugh Sub 
(notuaedl WH4lk> 

Am 7 300 RsAB Knight (Qrpmglen I 


PortsraOi _ i WO Mk hgCT b ro rciO 

tasmrth Fiahasan. Pecrwt*. Rothman 
UcLougnlin I Allen 82) WhLttirajd. Awlord 
Vlecnoc SrcnssonlHollSO) Alois, (GuirnnSf) 
Hifher Thomson 

M e ih i un g h Beiosloro Kneier Harn^ui 
utters CfsU. Uoodrson Armnnow] 

Townsona Branca Merson Thomas. Subs 

teal used) Ptoming Oock.rugnoB 

Am 17 733 Refl K M Lrmch (KnaresbC'i ought 


Bristol Ctty ( 1)2 
Bellas (pen). Gooier 5S 


■ ( 0)0 


DdsM C Welch. Loefce. Bel, Uurrsy 
(Qoodrtoge 88 L Taylor. Corny, Edwards. 
Hewtea. Torpey {Crumb *5). Gooier. Tinmen. 
Sub lirnl Ui"d) Donerty 
BrMul Rm Codes. Pritchard. Paw 
(HayfleU 881. Panrics. Fooler. TO lean. 

Hal knmy. RemasuL Beadle. Cu reton. Low 
(Bennett 681 Suta (not usad): «RUM. 

Att: 17688. IWhE Lomas (Manchester). 


Dg rnlpy - 

Peyton 60 

Bteitay Woods Brass. 


(0)1 Lntaa . 


■ W)1 


Thomas 78 

sy.Hameon 


1 3mHh 74). Moore. WeUar. Vhs u c o mta (I krwwy 
74). Font Cooke. Paynan. RoOarBon. Sub (not 
used) Henderson. 

Ltaon K. Davrs. James. Thomas, Waddock 
(Daves 711 5. DavK. Penemm. Evem. 
McLaren OWIIoM. Gray. Fododls (Mersholl 
74). Suo inotuscKf): VXlure 
Am fl.ose . Reft M L Dean (Earntum). 


Cwliato 

9teaans40 


ml 


Brantford 

Hogg S3 
Scon 72 

Carp. Thorpe. Pawas. Ban. Vsriy 
(Dated 7SI. LI burn (Hopper 55). Anthony 
(CouzsroTBI Poiinewatehy. Slovens. Wrtglu 
Smart 

Bla n t fe i tf Dearaan. HuteMngs Watson. 
Oatway iCenham «S). Culhp Hogg McGhee 
(Scon 24 1 Cock onll i Replay 45). Thompeon. 
Asp mall Teylor 

Ame.OCI Ret AB Lna»e lljjrwenl. 


(012 


Thorpe 79 


lion City _ 

WtekwaAf 


.roil 


Port Vaio _ .i 2 

E0*« 13 

*>TflBOrfl 1 n 

lh>r 1 VMoUuJ->eiwMte Win Tjieci Brm-r 
Cro»er Cjr.aghnr Armewlli. Pprwr Line; 
ICmSnniSi Epyre jjnLson Coroen (Bern.* 
f 9- SuD-nol'AOdl SMipj 
Man C Wanjetssn. Jolt Wltillev EdgPJi 
W* 1 *-* Syrrions Jotison Jkh VVTulldv iDicr y. 
Brannon i Brawn 57 ) Huaray , Rut'll) ~7i 

Kuwijiro Ro-urtr 

R D iDo-CLKher. 



no 


tfaahe* 


CbUge 


Hm s ltey 


Of 

QratHID* 


% 

Chdrwet 


L^bmottf MMttiy 


KltartaM) 

Wort Kan Subs Potts (impey h-ij. Fans:. Mw. Hodgts. 

Ooym. 

C hiih M Subs Zola (Moms rei, Hitchcock. Ctarke. Nrjirtb 
Pismscu. Booked CharvoL Mwwton. 

* 35.820 Hetereo MJ BoaortumiEja Loooi 


Ownw Ldaaea rwaoriildg 

&! 

Wteborae San# 

Walrt Marahall Prior 

KeOar 

WUiibfc»dooSuteEate(Euellri-t).C Hughes. Heald. Reeves 
Darke Booted Roberts. Btackwefl 
Lelcerter Subs v.-att i Walsh 1 * 1 . wteon [ManhaB (81 1. 
Gampbed. Fenton, ArpHexod &P 0 *OC( Savage. 

Atteadanee i;^»ltef*raa MARiey ILfiOdbt 


I Referees table | 


uainoa 

Tell 

RbC 

itfO 

Wilard 

16 

76 


4.75 

ftmd 

l* 

Of 


4.57 

WWtar 

15 

6- 


4.07 

Pel 

17 

62 


440 

Iteanto 

75 

59 


3-03 

Barber 

IE 

61 

3 

3-81 

Dm 

12 

AA 

2 

3-E7 

Dleniy 

16 

sr 

4 

3.54 

Durkh 

IS 

55 

4 

L44 

Bwnr 

w 

4* 

1 

34)0 

WRUc 

17 

54 

; 

3.1 B 

Bodonhatn 

16 

5C- 

0 

3.13 


BteT 


3-oe 


Burge 


14 38 


xoo 

2.71 


Ashby 


CoHogher 


Lodge 


2.89 

2-64 

US 


Top supporters 


Wgn 


55^81 55 0* 5S >52 


44.S33 34 705 43CW 


38.205 37.324 38 02? 


Newcastle 


36.783 3t.2K* 36.655 


39.372 E9J4J 35^91 


40.1 12 28 533 34.923 


leads 


39.952 23 791 


CWsca 


3-1.690 30.003 33 453 


Periry 


30JS1 25.625 &J&7 


BhoRWed 


39.43’ 21.38? 26.244 


Taltenham 

30^84 

25 097 

27 £20 

Waal Ham 

25.909 

23.335 

2)055 

DlJOhbwni 

30.388 

19 086 

24 433 

Ballon 

25.00 

22.702 

24.160 

Cryrtal PAir e 

26.186 

14^410 

22J5CC 

Leleaeiar 

21.633 

19JS3 

2C.4S7 

Coventry 

23.054 

19J0C 

19.5W 

Barnalay 

18.690 

17.102 

18.354 

WlMtatedOri 

26 JOS 

7.660 

17.776 

Somhat^toH 

1S.2W 

15.01? 

15.160 


Serin ilon ___ c,2 

Watert 15 .auni 
Oni:uo 
OPRwjrc.li. Bj>^WyiHein,;L9 45i Tjra; 
Sjisar Bus-la Msddiw. Ouashm Pejcoc- 
iB-ute It. DJ «r» Gsiwn Snmon Bruc- 
<3l4S*e4.. 

Se rl wJs* 2 igtr. Kersijie Brnasy 
McC:na^ BuUju. C ollins naiwc iMo»etb, 
Le.» OwudfJ Nddl) IEIIHt135i Goofinn ; u p 
'■’^:used: Z o'* 1 ? 

Ate :s <46 HMi A BinJcr I5icun.in-A ■ju.oid, 

SbaffUtd— ,M Reeding .qo 

I-ubu Lia-tMloof 
Te.lcrta 3u.in90 

Shaft Old sHr. Dorry. Ouirm Bort-r»o 
iJiaiTj HjUswsRh.For: Marker Tjvlor 
'Kjshouro»2) Marcello rOevLn Tji. Snjj-; 

■ 2 <a«r.K> 

RoadlagCs^An Sasln] Legg. Dave-. 

Pnmii Qomal IVillioiris iHaughlOh 65; 
ojrnioor. Lbran 0 'Malli Laft<bvrt Subsmef 

usta, Booty Cjdwi 

Amts 473 RefcCjfoyiSiHetum. 

Stockport - (niO Ipswich mu 

*rr 8 ■m John-on h5 

aaoefcpoviM.ron Connell r C*urlo irusn J 6 , 
PhiMiDS(Trdirr-i4(i,. Flynn, L1c r n(uMi 
WocasMrp* Cco* Angen. Grant Byrna Sue 
injlusedl. Mutch. 

keuktl JVrlghl SrocieDil Tjrcco Dver 

Cur’Jf Crsoham Holland jonnsan 

mjt.fc r5c;»:'cir64) Poaa Swre (not usrvj, 

Uhleniees Tarraa 

Am 6333. Rail J A Mrtiiy lyionhiM, 

Blohra* iirt Crmm — ,o« 

AOMS35 

Wohsae Sagers Muscat Njytor Fiogjoa 
,6rrrpic,nC3i W.litadD Curlu Sxhmrn. 
Robnsar,.Koano. Freedman iBuiir<i Ostcrn. 
Sub inc - used r Aikirt 

O iwaKnjrUn B'tjnot 5 Smilh LHneerlh 
V.Jiar, CnarPOPuLunteO, SHKhmlMy 
Anrwtysus ,e. SmitnOH. Johnson. Little. Sub 
inoluSHi LcthSsc! 

Atfe 24^(7 nth G B FfunkiOM •MhUIrnCriil 
Leading goAtecorara lutan 20 Var 
hmi:Cm*» (Noirn Fpreaii 29Pn«llip5 
•■Sa'WanCi: Jchngn ctoswirh: pign: 
MrSury.- 21 An-ell ISWCttioil, 10 Mun. 
CCRCd 'Cnar Horn 18 Armstrong |M>£- 
dlesbrcugn; 15 for Stecfcpgrt; 

M-W couimss LEAOUEr Flrat 
Dhftskxu Biaopoal Rurs 0 Burscouph c. 
Dlinwon 3 CTiadCorltKi 2. Darwen 2 
VataPaii GM 1 HaslmflOvn 1 Wafimghi- 
Tn 0 - Marne Rbofi 0 51 Hoioro Tn 3. 
Narffw'cn Tn 1 GlaasoDNE :. HewcosDcTn 
5 Hslkcr 00 1. Prosed Cobles 0 
Mosalev 2 RamstaBorr. LDd 2 Alherlor. LR 
T Sa«ord C 0 Rosstmaaio UM 3 
NORTHERN COUNT1 BS EAST 
LEAOUB Pi*wi > * r OMrisn Airnmjrw 
WaP 3 Mai Cm MW 7. Briga Tn 2 Cur- 
rsn Asr.ion i. Deruby UM * Haiiam :. 
irucknad Tn 2 Pickerino Tn Z u>er- 

WJge ! Ecsurshlll (Kdl-N Feriib, y« 3 
OSSBOTn 1 . Oswrt Alb 0 Arnold Tn C 

Pcmio?raci CCte 2 Giasr.noot^itrvn Wc» 2. 
SflISy Tr. 2 HSfhWCJ Main (7. SlwP.nliJ 7 


"shjwia ma 

Gray 77 

Taylor. Lneroncn. Morgan. Trodapa. 
Caieman Biaka (Freeman 87). SmlOi. 

Brace well PesdhiMlido. Thorpe. HaywonJ 
Subs Inal usjdi Carpenter. McAnasple 
Mu ail Crossiev. Brown. Ryan Bawry. 
TiiTToraJa. NettMmxA (Winer TI.HocM&n 
[Doyle 84 1. Newman. Gram (Allen 87). Shaw 
Gray 

Am 12 Jie. But M E Piorce (Portsmaulh) 

cafinrtuam . (Oil Chestorlld (0)0 

Co (boh AJ 

MlhW Siannara. Paneraon. Pormock 
Smilr Ashby Bnram (Green 4ft). Hessentnaiar. 
CWIliwav .CO'Odd 78). Butler Aklnblyi. 

Vonters iFortune-WeV T8I 
Cheatayn uW Mercer. HowitL Perkins. 

Be jumor.i iLonagh 88). Carr Brechin. Howard 
Hollana ReoMS. Wtffinur (wuita 77). Misae- 
Misse uuleaBOi 

Am i.b73 Rsh M Futiier IWartuyl 

Grimsby (0)3 WaisaE (OKI 

Nwan 59. Donovjn 57 99 
OrtaaAy D jvc-on McDermott Galllirnre 

(Block . . I HjrUyMde. Lever. Burr, so 
Dcruxan Srnllh Nogjn ( JoBlmg B4| Clare 
,L«sm 451 Graves 

WaisjAv.au er Evany Keetea. Vlveoan 
(UoumlielO 871 Rope' Evdnlie (Thamas 67). 
Biovn Porter Flail Tnclof (RIcJeRs fVi 

Hosge 

Ate 4.318 Roh B Coddington IShefllsMi. 

Horthaipti| : 1 1 12 Blackpool __k »0 

Frdcttono 27 Hoggo D 
Nuanumptofi Woodman Clarkson. Frjm. 
SarTpcor. Wjrburrjn Bahcp. Peer. Dccxsll 
»Ga.u, 87). Heijgi [Hunt 601. Fmcntane (Gibe 
51, Hill 

Btschpoal BanLc Brytm. Hughes. Bin lev. 
tvdiate iBrnlUl. Liniglun Bannur. darkson. 
Grdmarrc ,UiHn 77) Brabin, Fresco Sub 
(no! usedi Cjntalt. 

Atti8 58b Reft U J Juno* rcneelor) 


Preston iota York __ 

Evr.n j; Rowe 2. 77 

AppMjnaa Parkmaonfl: 

F r wMa Mo.unpn ParhirOMi BarrkcV 
Mu> nock Xioanon Gregai Arnkmui Oavoy 
(Sr-v-ytciBtii AOhcrcm Muffin iMackon 451. 
Eyre-. Dub mol modi CadwtlghL 
Tor* Tymejo. LkrMiflJn. Thompson. 
Buerieii Jones Barraa fT ir*kn mi. Murty 
u:rain Tf, bouton. Rowe Crosswall 
•.G'-reringTrji Sietiht-mon 
Alt: : 864 He t R Pearson (PeMrlen) 


(H2 


Watford (ill Seefliend (Oil 

(nwi! ThomeonGS 

WaOard Chamtadain GtMa. Eosion 
'L4.wneo3 ii) Page. Midori. Mooney. BOMtay 

.Lee sot Hyde NoeLWHium. Johnson 

(Rub, roan a 5i Pjlrnur 

Sr, inhe mi Rowe Hem. SfliRaua. CouibaulL 
C conian Dublin. Mjh«’. GrMWet flommofl, 
Thjrcon Clarke Cuba (nol uaMI- WTtyta 
N Duvc Hums 

Am IQ T50 RwiiDRCnck (Wor taster Park I 

Wigan — ,mi OMham_ m .( 0 )O 

k'lHuaed 

Wlgaw Carroll Green Sharp (WiutworVi 46). 
GriumaU MeCibbon. BrMSMw LOe.Rogeri. 
Jbnet MSor.i lom Subclnoiuwdl Warn* 
Sn-oew. 

Mim Kenv. Ramn surbutk Garnett, 
Boioll GahiHonrii Rush. Duxtary. Jepeon 
Ba'UwiUtCarthvTF, Raid Sub inot used) 
i Alibi! 

AH»4J., Reh P R Richards IProttoni. 

Wycombe _ (lt5 Plymouth (111 

H yin 22 CorsuM44 

Scott 4? StjEniJ 52 75 
CarrcflC 

grynnha Taylor, hovonan iBoeWnBai. 
Fjrsvm.n.jn Cmitmi Mohan C4f»ofl.Sc*i 
IRaadTtl SiaiiartL Ifc&jvm i Simpson 821 
Grown 

Ptiwmelli f judhelfl Collriis Rowbottiam 
Saurviers Hoevcow manor. Bartow 
'LiRiniohnCtl Logan, Cardan < Jnan 751. 
C-arjcir Silly Sufi inoluserfl- B(w»Mh*rl4k 
AmS 508 Ref] AGWitoylDunthMOadi 
Laadng goAtuarara |itnal|- 23 Boli 
iwaisaii) 21 Thorpo (Fulham: ig ipr 
Lulc-m 10 Haulers I Bnstod Rvf*) 10 
Goal«r iBrlXCrl Cl 17 Aklnbiyl iGiAInp- 
kiairv) Taylor (Brenttordi 

9-E COUMTIGS LSAOUBi Hmt Mv 
JttJons Ch.irimn 1 CnrebnOfla IJM 1; C Pol- 
•TC» 2 Arsenal 0 Gillingham 0 Wntfpfd 
(r iptynch p TMi-nham 1; L Oncol 2 her- 
anchCt Ulilwail 1 Fulham D.OW5 n 
VlTSIHam* Soi/WrrK Uic 0 Porxmoulh 1 
tw a ad i Elnghlwfi 4 Barnet I Bristol 
C 2 Bristol Rvis ?. Qifunj Old 1 Gwlndan 3: 
Seutnamptcwi 2 Ccliflf’Slur UM 4. 
Wirroipoon iLuion Tn i; Wycombe 7 
B-7ur nenwirtli 4 Pnitiiuwui* Tonon- 

nair. » Keacrng. 

WELSH CUPi Ouartarrfbiato Bangor 
C 2 Caernarfon tnO Barry TnBTNSv 

Cacvnwti t Nnetomi 1 Conruh's 
Ciuay j Cwmlyun 2 
LEAGUE OF WALES) Hjkprfordwrrel 
* A?rr,rs:yryTn 1 Rnoyaao: Tn2C.irmai- 
men Tn i. wePittpopi i Purthnudc^ 2. 


THIRD DIVISION 


P W D L FA 
38 25 9 4 67 33 80 
38 20 8 10 61 *7 
36 16 10 10 5* 40 04 



38 IB 9 11 62 51 6S 
38 17 12 9 50 36 03 

37 15 13 9 *4 «2 

38 16 9 13 60 52 57 

" 38 1S12 Vi "57 Vi" 07 

38 14 15 B 56 49 57 

37 15 10 12 *6 35 OS 

38 15 9 14 51 45 S4 
38 13 14 11 56 49 S3 

37 14 10 13 48 47 S2 

38 11 18 0 50 42 01 
36 12 13 13 50 46 4S 
36 12 11 13 40 *9 47 

36 10 IS 12 SO 49 40 

37 12 10 IS 48 59 40 

38 8 21 9 45 41 4S 

38 11 B 19 42 55 41 
38 12 5 21 39 47 41 
3S 6 8 24 45 72 30 
38 5 13 20 29 54 2B 


38 3 7 20 24 97 10 


Baaat (112 Bri rtl to n (CTO 

Summon 7, Howarth 7 1 

■m Hwriaon. StocMey IHoah 61). Marie 
Head. Howarih. Basham. Dothan, simpsor 
(OoadlWid ST). Dmrtrw rSamuet»851. 

MeGiaWi. Starw. 

BHg(*nn Ormanx). SrnUh. ABJnscn. Linger 
rseut 89). Hobson. Johraan. Storor Maya. 
WeetoaC (Armstrong 55). Hilton. Barnes. Sub 
(notUMtf)- Anaah 

ANiSAU. Hah M C Bailey (brcingtoKil 

S «i * 1hui)M (0)2 

Forrester 52 
Stamp 77 

Barm. Cnenery. Aahbee. 

Duncan. Joseph. Campbell. Womass. Bull. 
Charles (Taylor 87). KytKB utter 82). Beniamin. 
Sub (not usad): Praoce 
Inalkan w Ounce Walsh. McAuley. 

ForraoMT (Marshall 76L Wllciu. Hope. Walker. 
HarakryEyTe.OnTKirKlruya IS temp STl.Cahro- 
Garrla. Sub induced' Shakespeare. 

Am 1423. Hah A P DTirsto (Blltertoay). 


_ (21* 
Ban|am*i 24.41 


CardtfT (2)7 

Seville 27. 84 
O'Sullivan « 

Roberts 55. Beech 88 
Penney 76 Young 78 

wdHTHUlh 


Doncaster . 

Mike 89 


■ mi 


ihirath. Jarman. Beech (Caras 77) 
EckhardL Young. Penney. Fowler. Hill. Seville. 
RotarB IWIMM 0*1. O'Sullivan. Sufi (mu used) 
Harris. 

Iharwiw Dnvo. Darren Esc quo lEOwaraa 
63). Smith, warren. Mike. George. 
Gumangnam Dotaln. Rowe, Moncriehe 
(MoBser B2i. David Esdaille (Pall GO). 

Am 2JRI1. Hat! M H Halsey (Wetwyn GdnC). 


Ctattar. 


■ 10)0 


.(Dll 


Notts Co 

Jonas 85 

Ch e at er Slnckatr. Jenlana. Ftstar. Richardson. 
Worms. Alsrord. Bameo. McKay. Murphy. 
FinocdL Thomas. Sube (nm used)- Dimmer. 
Shelton. Jones. 

Matte Do Ward. Hendon. Dyer. Rtohorthun. 
Hughes. Baractough. Finnan. RaMnscm. Farrell 
(Lufmar 65). Janec iJadcaan 65). Robson 
(Strode Or 651. 

4(02.763. HoftT HeUbron (Newton Aychffel. 


.His Haootosfld (i )1 

Sale 38. 57 WMRaW»38 

Stamm 7E. ADrohoma 79 
Lock 88 

Hiriiii iSi Emberton. Dunne. Beta. Skelton. 
Groene (Hayden 69). Gregory. Wlkine. Buckie. 
Sale. Lock (Hathaway W). Dugukl (Abrahams 
46). 

‘ ‘ Price. Tram, McDonald. Psyrn. 
Howarih. Eoev. Aohey. wood Chambers 
I Power 671. Sorvol. Whittaker (PMfllsurk 78). 
Sufi [no! used): Brown 
Ath 2. 780. Rob 3 G Bennott (Orptogton) 


Naylor 2 1 


. 0)1 


(R2 


Tongtay — 

Bedew 28 
Jack 90 

Preece. Shaw. Reach (OHuer 78). 
Hope. Tut*. Uddki. Brumwon (EbuttSS). 
Gaughan. Dorner Robmaon. Naytor Sub (not 
usedL- Brvoon. 

. . veywy. Tuny. McCall. Rafitosm. 
OUtens. Watson. Clayton. Hapgoofl. Jack. 
Bedeau (Thomas 78). Lsadtasor. Subs (not 
used. Hadley. Smiflto 
Ath 3. 386 Hah W C Burns (Scarborough) 


.(2)3 He 




McConnell 16. 56. Badddey 38 
(•hr Bayes. Devlin. Cyrus. Blake. Clark. 
Baddeley (Gardner 7i| Rwtwtfam. Hofioway 
(Medlln 90). McConnell. Birch (Williams 6(). 

Richardson 

I Wllflon. Hocking. Edwards (Mann 60). 
Wright. Joyce. FUocn. Peacock lOreavM 55). 
Bevock. EJUngton Borawy. MaXuud. Sufi (nM 
■Modi' T uciar 

Am 3 051 Heft P Re|ur (TTptaitl 


.11)4 StMHRMW (112 

Hem oat A* Walkln 11 

Lee 47. 54 Welker 49 

Beach 6} 

■ rites " »i Hfduno. Knowkm. Lucoa Barron 
(EWoflSOI DavtoJ. Bradley. Low. Miller. 
Mldplay. Hollktay. Beech. Sufis (not used! 
Irvine. McDonald. 

Freestone. Watklrv Jenklm iO' Leary 
87). Edwards. Walker. Bound. Cusack. Price 
(Lacey 581. AisdP. Appleby. Coaus 
|M Jbrwartnp 66l 

Am 1.7272. Heft A Bjmn (Skake-on-Trant). 


-HI* B iknh t i nl* i0)O 

Thorpo M. AICMS 82 
rteole Richardygn. G. Brown. Whitney. 
Fleming. Holmes. Au&lln. WnUmg. BHnoon (S 

Brown SBJ. M tear. Thorpe. Alciae. Sofia (not 
used) Martin. Stones 

kov Fo n some. Bnriow. Hill. 
Leonard. Gouck Banov (RusoeueS). Palmar. 
Jonas (Robson 751 . Carden iBayhSe 271. SJueti 
4102,992. Reft A R Mall (BkTmnghwnL 


(2i2 ISansfMM pa 

hnai 32. 35 Whitehall 13.28 

ilharti— i Mdnms. Clan. Dillon Garner. 
Ueoingtor, KmK, Barry, Thempsen. 

Marendale. Dtover. Roscoe Sufis inol u*odl 
Drtice. RtolMroson. Hurst 

Bowling. Williams. Harper. Peters. 
Ford. Hockett. Schafiold. Clarke. Peacock. 
Whitehall. TaBon Sufaslnol inedl Sedgemore. 

Kerr Woods 

Am4 054 HafiS WMnBileaen (Stockport) 


— MW LtoytenO (0)0 

WIINams 36 1 pan). CamptaH 73 
ScarbanreghEniori kayo. Hockmgboajm. 
Worrall G Bminjtt Alton, wufiorey. 

McE ilia non iRd’jIdmi 4 1 1. Camptall (UlKhod 
771 BrQdw(Ta.eB3).T Berman. 

L Ori e nt Tunny, Joseph (Ciunnlng 31). Naytor. 
Smite Mcks ,Qsl*r £4| Clerk. Ling. Worraik 
DdHito Hurra Ingiullwpe Sufi I nol used)- 
Raynor. 

AHiJtU Bed 7 Jones lB*rrow-ln-Fumoaa) 


W)1 


Sh»%**bnr.(3)4 Potwrbora _ 

WlUteSP Cjrruthflrs 48 

3Hela36.57.5Cba42 
I heeewli u ry Edwarde Ooafiury Wnamg 
Gnyln Hsnritet. Scoh. Evona, Brown. BraUoy 
White (Williams 84i Sterna Sube Inm used) 
Blomoy, JngkohS. 

PatariMiwogh Tytof. kScMononrin (Ckuvur 
tDl Drury. Payno. Bodley.Eaworw.FajreU, 
Castto. Comitem. Dunn. Hgugnttm |Ds 
Souza (Ml Sub (ran used) Lawn 
Alfa 2. 42 1 Reft Q Cam (Boow,,. 

(Mall. 20 


PREMIER DIVISION 


C*Ua 


P W 
28 16 
SB 17 
28 15 
28 9 


L F A 
5 54 19 SO 
5 62 37 07 
4 81 32 


Utd 


9 10 30 *6 30 
9 7 12 29 35 S4 
7 11 10 38 41 
7 9 12 32 45 SO 
7 9 12 34 55 SO 
5 "5 15 2 4)18) 


as 4 6 16 31 50 SO 


Celtic — (Hi PmhIaa Utd — (0)1 

Oorawdya/ OtoTsson 75 

OaHio OoukL Boytt Mane. Darmely. Rtatoer. 
Snibfis (Annore 81L Laresan. Burley. BranuM 
ijjcloon 751 Lemtwn. WteghonB (ODonnoa M). 
rial it 11 Uhf Dyfcsba. Bowman. Malpas. 
SkoMnurk. Ferry Padoraon Ototaon. 

Zener kind (McLaren 46). Winters. Dolan. 
Easton Subs (DM used) Crawtord. Du*y . 

Ate 48.856. He* MUcOurry (Glasgow). 


Tod 48. 53 
Shaw 80 


(0)3 Ahamdaao (t)S 

Rowson19,64 
On all 70 
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United wounded by loss of Schmeichel 


Tottenham 3 
Liverpool 3 





A FOOTBALL sawn 
lasts for month; uur 
so much can cn.-;-.- 
ln a matter .if :mn . 
utes. For Manchester Uni- -'.I 
s " S P* C * °r nine minutes 
at Old Trafford ©d Saturday 
an exercise in damage limita- 
tion became a salvage job. 

^ he . shoPt ter m United 
will be less concerned with 
the consequences of the late 
goal from Marc Overmars 
which has brought Lheir 
hopes of a fifth Premiership 
title in six seasons within 
range of Arsenal's artillery 
than the hamstring injury 
suffered by Peter Schmeichel 
m his gallant hut galumphing 
effort to save the game. 

The loss of a match Man- 
chester United could bear; 
they are. after all. still six 
points ahead uf Arsen? 
Wenger's team even ir 
.Arsenal have three games in 
hand. But the loss of their tal- 
ented and talismanic Danish 
goalkeeper for Wednesday’s 
Champions League quarter- 
final second leg asainst Mo- 
naco is a bitter blow. 

This season Alex Ferguson 1 
has been convinced that he i 
has a side capable or winning 
Europe's most prestigious 
club honour, and as United 
strode past Juventus and 
Feyenoord to qualify for the 
knockout stage with some 
thing to spare, the feeling 
grew that he might be right. 
On Wednesday night, how- 
ever. Ferguson will be forced 
to field a patehed-up, partly- 
fit team against Monaco, who 
were easily held in a scoreless 
game in the Louis II Stadium 
but have a good away record 
in the competition. 

Thus Ferguson Finds him- 
self in precisely the situation 
he set out to avoid. The Coca- 
Cola Cup was shrugged aside 
as surplus baggage. In the FA 
Cup the team were rotated 
and well below strength when 
they went out at Barnsley. 
Saturday’s game, like several 
others, was given a morning 
kick-off to allow a few more 
hours of recovery time before 
a Champions League fixture. 

Even Arsenal's goal was 
partly a consequence of 



Tale of two keepers — Schmeichel gets between two Arsenal defenders in a last desperate throw by United as Manninger keeps an eye on the situation 


PHOTOGRAPH: TOM JENKINS 


United not wanting to take 
risks with players they would 
need on Wednesday. For 
much of the game Gary Nev- 
ille. having joined Henning 
Berg at centre-back in the 
continued absence of Gary 
PaJLlister, had successfully 
curbed the influence of Den- 
nis Bergkamp through the 
middle. Then Ronny Johnsen 
was hurt and immediately 
replaced by David May, who 
moved in alongside Berg with 
Gary Neville switched to 
other duties. 

Within a minute Martin 
Keown's long ball from deep 
in his own half had caught the 
United defence still regroup- 
ing. A header ffom Bergkamp. 
another from Nicolas Anelka. 
and there was Overmars, in 
space, onside and with plenty 


of time to nod the ball down 
and take it on a few paces be- 
fore beating Schmeichel with 
a low shot into the far comer 
of the net 

From an Arsenal point of 
view this was a logical turn of 
events. From the outset Over- , 
mars had been their most 
likely match-winner, exploit- 
ing John Curt is's lack of expe- 
rience on the left of United's 
defence and beating Schmei- 
chel on two earlier occasions 
with shots which drifted just 
wide of an empty goaL 

What followed, from Unit- 
ed's standpoint was totally il- 
logical. given the importance 
of the next few days. Schmei- 
chel makes a habit when 
United are losing with only a 
few minutes to go, of charging 
upfield for comers. His mis- 


take on Saturday, as Fergu- 
son pointed out. was to stay in 
the Arsenal penalty area after 
the corner had been cleared. 

As Bergkamp brought the 
ball away, Schmeichel sud- 
denly thought he was Roy 
Keane and. in stretching to 
intercept, tore a hamstring. 
Since United had used up 
their substitutes, moreover. 


The run-in 


MANCHESTER UNITES 
March M Wimbledon (nj. 

April 5 Blackburn (a); 10 Liverpool (II]: 
IB Newcastle |h): 25 Crystal Palace laj. 
May 2 Leeds (m. 10 Barnsley (a). 

ARSENAL 

■arch 20 Sheffield Wednesday (h|. 51 
Bolton (a) 

April 5 Liverpool raj. 11 Newcastle ihl: 
13 Blackburn i a], 18 Wimbledon (h): 25 
Barnsley (a): 22 Derby (h> 

■ay 2 Everton mi: 10 Aston Villa (al. 


he was forced to hobble 
through to the end. 

“I don't think this defeat will 
affect Manchester United 
against Monaco.” Wenger said. 
“The major blow is not psycho- 
logical. if s losing Schmeichel." 
And if Schmeichel is out for 
five weeks, as Ferguson fears, 
the wound may fester. 

Raimond van der Gouw. 
United's second choice in 
goaL was partly responsible 
for Boru&sia Dortmund’s win- 
ner in the opening leg of last 
season's Champions League I 
semi-final The Dutchman is 
generally competent but lacks 
the authority of Schmeichel. . 
which steadies the defence i 
when Pallister is missing,. 
Take away Schmeichel and 
Pallister against Monaco and 
United look vulnerable. 


Ferguson may be forced to 
play Ryan Giggs, who has 

mtssuri six match nc with a 
hamstring injury and would 
normally return via the bench, 
from the start cm Wednesday. 
On Saturday, without the 
Welshman's explosive pace. 
United's attack laboured. 

Tony Adams and Martin 
Shawn denied them opportuni- 
ties to exploit Teddy Shering- 
ham 's heading ability, and on 
the ground superb perfor- 
mances from the French pair 
Emmanuel Petit and Patrick 
Vieira curbed the influence of 
Paul Scholes and reduced 
Andy Cole and David Beck- 
ham to peripheral figures. For 
the first time this season Unit- 
ed's football pined for the 
subtle posi tioning and astute 
angles of Eric Cantona 


Arsenal still have much to 
do to win the championship. 
Unlike United, cup runs have 
left them with a congested fix- 
ture list and tomorrow they 
are at West Ham in an FA Cup 
quarter-final replay. But 
Wenger's team are now un- 
beaten in 10 Premiership 
matches and playing with 
confidence. 

Crucially, moreover, the 
temporary loss of an outstand- 
ing goalkeeper. David Seaman, 
has been offset by the prowess 
of his 20-year-old Austrian 
replacement Alex Manninger. 

“We're now looking to win 
seven league matches in a 
row,” said Ferguson, “which 
is what we're capable of doing 
if we get key players back." 
For the moment, however, 
only one game matters. 


West Ham United 2 Chelsea 1 


Vialli manages to lose out 


Mark Redding 

B eware the ides of 
March. This was a 
fourth defeat in five 
league games since Gian- 
luca Vialli took over and If 
Chelsea carry ou like this 
the knives will soon be out 
again at Stamford Bridge. 

The player-manager 
rested himself for this 
game and, although it 
would have been an oppor- 
tune time to ask him 
whether he was worried 
that Chelsea might do to 
him what they did to Ruud 
Gullit, he ducked the after- 
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Sinclair . . - equaliser 


match press conference as 
well. “He's tired physically 
and mentally,’* said his as- 
sistant Graham Rlx. 

At least Vialli has won 
the two games that mat- 
tered most: the Coca-Cola 
Cup semi-final second leg 
against Arsenal and the 
European Cup Winners' 
Cup quarter-final first leg, 
2-1 at Beal Beds. The trou- 
ble is that his players have , 
lost their taste for the 
bread and butter of the 
Premiership. 

“Our priority has to be to 
qualify for Europe without 
the Cup Winners’ Cup 
[second leg on Thursday] or 
the Coca-Cola Cup final," 
Rix promised, but he 
sounded unconvincing. 
Chelsea remain in fourth 
place in the table but Black- 
burn, Derby and Leeds are 
making up ground, as are 
— quick Intake of breath — 
West Ham United. 

The Irons have recently 
fallen into an irritating 
habit of drawing games they 
should have won. But their 
traditional perversity 
remains untarnished and 
against Chelsea, when they 
seemed beaten, they turned 
their noses up at a draw and 
went for the win instead. 

The claret shirts as usual 
had enjoyed much of the 


possession without ever 
looking like scoring when 
Chelsea took the lead 
through a Laurent Charvet 
header in the 54th minute. 

That was a cue for the vis- 
itors to decide they had ex- 
pended enough effort and 
they sat back to consolidate 
their lead. So It was hard to 
say which of the two teams 
looked the more surprised 
when Trevor Sinclair 
equalised by timing his run 
on to Steve Potts's through- 
ball to perfection. 

The winner, fittingly, fell 
in the 75th minute to the 
impressive David Uns- 
worth, who was wearing 
the arm-band in place of 
the injured Steve Lomas. 
“It fell nicely and I just 
lashed it," the former Ever- 
ton defender said modestly. 
“It was a proud moment for 
me, especially being 
captain." 

West Ham have their own 
cup run to think about, with 
the FA Cup quarter-final 
replay at home to Arsenal 
tomorrow, Sincl a ir Is ineli- 
gible but their 20-goal top 
scorer John Hartson will be 
back after suspension. Chel- 
sea, meanwhile, must pick 
themselves up alter what 
was an unhappy anniver- 
sary: the club was formed, to 
the day. on March 14 1905. 


Newcastle United 0 Everton 1 , Blackburn Rovers 0 
CoventryCityO 

- . _ - Madar the Oscar winner 

shadow falls =— =— ] rose majes ti cally to head in I week’s transfer dead! ini 

___ T irrii n.r- ■ j-l j-l wo ” John O'Kane's delicious cross made a similar demand 

Oil I jf Ii“5SIUC from wide on the right Hank, chairman back in 1993 di 


Wimbledon 2 Leicester City 1 


Lodgers ride their luck out of basement area 


Jon Brodkin 

J OE KENNEAR could afford 
a broad grin and confident 
swagger. He reckons Wimble- 
don need .only “four or five 
points" to guarantee their 
survival and Manchester 
United are next -up, at Old 
Trafford, on Saturday week. 

This victory, earned with 
the help of a penalty escape in 
injury-time, all but assured 
the Dons a 13th successive 
season in the top flight- 
Whether they will still be 
squatting at Selburst Park 
remains to be seem Dublin, 
Highbury — a possibility if 
Arsenal leave — or a park in 
Kosovo all seem preferable in 
their manager's eyes. 

"The hardest thing for us is 
that, every time we come 
here, the away team have as 
much of an advantage as we 
do," Kinnear said- “We can’t 
tr ain on this pitch so we can't 
get a feel for it." I 


His club do, however, have 
a feel for survivaL which is 
just as welL The current 
trend in the Premiership sug- 
gests that what goes down 
must come up, but Wimble- 
don have always argued that 
relegation might see them fall 
as dramatically as they rose. 

“Middlesbrough and Sunder- 
land are still ge tting crowds of 
30,300-plus so they can afford 
to drop a division," said Kenny 
Cunningham, the Dons' stand- 
in captain. "But with our- 
selves, even when the ground 
is full for the top Premiership 
games, by and large if S the 
away team that fill it If s that 
fear that spurs ns on." 

It is hard to imagine Wim- 
bledon being afraid of any- 
thing. The forward line they 
started with on Saturday 
looked, at lSft 4in and almost 
40 stone, a suitable back row 
for Clive Woodward if rugby’s 
civil war were to drag on. Yet 
with Carl Leaburn and Mar- 
cus Gayle wasteful in the air. 


it was left to Andy Roberts, a 
recent signing from Crystal 
Palace, to demonstrate the 
value of his feel for the pitch. 

Chasing a pass from the im- 
pressive Michael Hughes In 
the 14th minute, Roberts 
looped Spencer Prior's at- 
tempted clearance over Kasey 
Keller from 20 yards. 

Leicester equalised through 
Robbie Savage in the 57th 
minute when the goalkeeper 
Nell Sullivan betrayed bis 
Scottish ancestry by dropping 
a free-kick, but Hughes 
replied within five minutes 
from Leaburn 's flick 

Leicester had what looked a 
dear penalty turned down by 
the referee Mike Riley when 
Emile Heskey tumbled under 
a challenge from Dean Black- 
well but they scarcely de- 
served a point "The referee 
we had today is one of the 
best” said Martin O'Neill 
with an eye on his wallet and 
Lancaster Gate, "but I don't 
know what possessed him." 


Michael Walker 

R elegation. now 

there's an interesting 
word. Year after year, season 
after season, it has hung 
around Coventry City like 
some annoying old acquaint- 
ance who is always on the 
telephone threatening to 
make a visit but wbo thank- 
fully never arrives. 

For almost the first season 
since 1957. Coventry have no 
such troubles. Rather it is 
Newcastle wbo are beginning 
to worry. Such is their run of 
form — with only two wins in 
15 Premiership games they 
are only four points above 
Barnsley — that Wednesday’s 
home match with Crystal Pal- 
ace Is a "must win". 

Titanic imagery is ail 
around and should Newcastle 
hit an iceberg in the FA Cup 
semi-final then Kenny Dal- 
glish will face an embarrass- 
ing and awkward last six 
weeks of bis first full season 
in charge at St James' Park. 

After Wednesday, seven of 
their last nine games are 
away from home, four against 
clubs currently in the top 
five. Newcastle have scored 
only 26 goals in their 28 
games, a mere 10 away from 
home, and Alan Shearer has 
yet to get off the mark in al- 
most 10 hours of Premiership 
football since his return from 
injury. 

Mary Poppins, as the New- 
castle chairman allegedly 
calls Shearer, should perhaps 
take some lessons from Fred- 
die Shepherd on scoring, al- 
though in his own defence 
Shearer could point out that 
regular service is a distinct 
advantage. 

On Saturday neither 
Shearer nor Andreas Anders- 
son received that Newcastle's 
midfield slowed occasionally 
but when they hit the brick 
wall that was Dion Dublin 
there was no outlet on the 
wing because Keith Gillespie 
was absent, presumed 
disciplined. 

Steve Ogrizovic had one dif- 
ficult save to make — and 
that a sliced clearance by 
Dublin — so Coventry were 
entitled to look back on this 
as two points dropped. Had 
Viorel Moldovan converted 
either of two simple first-half 
chances, Coventry would 
have found themselves only 
six points behind Chelsea this 
morning with a game in hand. 


Ian Ross 

I N SELECTING the moment 
finally to embrace the more 
agricultural aspects, of 
English football, Mickael 
Madar displayed the impecca- 
ble timing which French 
m ales have always claimed to 
reserve for the boudoir. 

Having been hit by a run-of- 
the-mill Anglo-Saxon chal- 
lenge, Madar fell with the 
theatrical flourish of a 
method actor, head rolling In 
a manner designed to display 
his discomfort to the faithful. 

The magic sponge was 
rushed out to the stricken Gaul 
and the Everton manager 
Howard Kendall asked the sub- 
stitute Danny Cadamarterl to 
make ready. But no; as swiftly 
as be bad fallen. Madar was up 
again — pushing away the 
physio and his dripping 
sponge, pushing out his chest 
in readiness to renew battle. 
Vive La Resurrection! 

Four minutes later, as the 
Blackburn Rovers goalkeeper 
Tim Flowers scampered from 
his line towards him, Madar 


rose majestically to head in 
John O'Kane's delicious cross 
from wide on the right flank. 
His joy was uncontained. In 
his dance of celebration he 
covered considerably more 
ground, and with considera- 
bly more grace, than he had 
managed in the previous GO 
minutes. 

"Since that now-famous 
miss against Liverpool at An- 
field Mickael has been a bit 
low," said KendalL "He felt he 
cost us the game that day. 
Today he was just happy to 
score such a crucial goal." 

A crucial goal indeed, it 
may come to represent a 
watershed in an otherwise 
wretched season for the Mer- 
seysiders, who on Saturday 
were again without Duncan 
Ferguson, their captain, focal 
point talisman and saviour 
designate. 

Mercifully he returns from 
suspension in the next game, 
but Kendall did not hesitate 
last week to set himself on a 
collision course with his 
chairman Peter Johnson by 
demanding the chance to in- 
vest on players before next 


week’s transfer deadline. He 
made a s imilar demand of a 
chairman back in 1993 during 
his second spell in charge at 
the club, only to resign after 
being refused the princely 
sum of £1.4 million to buy the 
then Manchester United for- 
ward Dion Dublin. 

Dublin is now an England 
international valued at £5 
million, Everton are still bop- 
ping about on the lip of a 
precipice and Kendall's wis- 
dom, it would seem, is still 
being questioned. Draw your 
own conclusions. 

Everton deserved to win 
this scrappy game, not be- 
cause their football was any 
better than Blackburn's — it 
wasn't — but because, as the 
afternoon began to drift away, 
they showed the greater de- 
sire for three points. 

The Blackburn manager Roy 
Hodgson claimed his side had 
played weD and were “unfortu- 
nate to lose". It was an easy 
argument to proffer but a 
rather difficult one to defend, 
for Blackburn's superior tech- 
nique really should have guar- 
anteed them victory. 


Gross 
point 
5 draws 
blank 


Russell Thomas 

T OTTENHAM and Liv- 
erpool gave an en- 
thralled 30,000 crowd 
the game they craved and 
the result no one wanted. 
After the beat of this ex- 
hilarating contest, chill 
reality soon set in: both 
teams go back to the well- 
dusted drawing board. 

Christian Gross neatly 
summed up the contest. 
“Passion, pace, power, 
pressure." declared Totten- 
ham’s head coach. The last 
two were most apt. coming 
hard on the civil war at 
White Han Lane last week. 
So can he be enjoying the 
job? “Sure.” he replied and. 
as the stern gaze relaxed 
momentarily, it was Just 
possible to believe him . 

After a Tottenham per- 
formance of “great 
togetherness", according to 
Gross, he remains con- 
vinced that his team will 
stay in the Premiership de- 
spite Barnsley's dangerous 
proximity. Again he sound- 
ed as if he meant it. "We 
have it at our feet and in 
our hands. Everybody can 
beat everybody." 

Well, not quite. Spurs led 
three times and could not 
beat a Liverpool only tenta- 
tively nursing title ambi- 
tions. despite a memorable 
performance by David Gin- 
ola and. In Grose’s view, 
Jflrgen Klinsmann's best 
game since the German 
rejoined. “I need these two 
players as leaders." in- 
sisted Gross. His immediate 
problem was that Liverpool 
had two leaders in Steve 
Mr Man a man and the abra- 
sive Paul Ince, who pro- 
duced' a startling overhead 
kick for his team's second 
goaL 

A minute from time, 
Mc Manaman squeezed in 
the equaliser seconds after 
Allan Nielsen launched his 
own overhead kick against 
an upright at the other end. 
It was a rollercoaster; and 
but for McManaman’s first 
and last retaliations, quite 
apart from his playmaking, 
Liverpool would never 
have survived. 

“Never say never," 
mused Roy Evans as he 
recalculated Liverpool's 
championship odds. "We 
have a reasonable chance." 
If his heart was stirred by 
his team's spirit, his head 
surely told him that yet an- 
other opportunity had been 
wasted. 

Gnawing at mistakes 
after such a feast seems 
mean-spirited but both 
managers could not resist. 
•We’re a bit timid in at- 
tacking tbe ball in de- 
fence," said Evans. Gross 
put it more flatly: ‘We 
made too many mistakes.” 
Liverpool’s 89th-minnte 
goal stemmed from "an 
error of placement behind 
tbe defence”. He meant his 
goalkeeper Espen Baard- 
sen, who fatally hesitated 
before Michael Owen shot 
against the post and 
McManaman scored. 

Gross was accused of an 
error of his own in substi- 
tuting Gina la three min- 
utes before that. He said the 

Frenchman was tired. Gln- 
ola. like McManama n . wan- 
dered everywhere; he 
crossed for Klinsmann's 
second goal in 10 games, 
curled in a wonderful 20- 
yard shot and delivered the 
corner for Ramon Vega's 
header. 


Bolton Wanderers 3 Sheffield Wednesday 2 

Bolton bottle holds water 


George Cautkln 

M ASS honking of car 
horns is usually 
reserved for special occa- 
sions. Victory In war, revolu- 
tion or election has been 
known to incite such a wan- 
ton disregard for the Highway 
Code, but how many times 
after a scrappy game of foot- 
ball in Bolton? 

Yet it happened outside the 
Reebok Stadium on Saturday 
evening as traffic inched 
towards the M61. horns 
blaring in joy, triumph and 
relief The reason was obvious 
enough; for the first time since 
December 1, Bolton Wander- 
ers had given real succour to 
their dwindling hopes that rel- 
egation might be avoided. 

Colin Todd had called for 
"bottle” and it came in milk- 
float proportions, gold top 
and all. "The one thing we 
had to do was win," the man- 
ager said. “It shows we've got 
character in this team." 

If their talent and potential 
have never been in doubt — 
they had strolled to the First 
Division title with 98 points 
last season — Bolton’s appli- 
cation and unity of purpose 


have. Off the field Todd has 
clashed with Peter Beardsley 
and Jamie Pollock, and on it 
his side have habitually 
sulked when events have not 
traced their allotted course. 

Sheffield Wednesday took 
the lead on merit after 26 min- 
utes when Andy Booth con- 
verted Earl Barrett’s centre, 
and in the second half they 
equalised when Peter Ather- 
ton shot from a tight angle 
after high jinks by Paolo Di 
Canio and a deep cross from 
Mark Pembridge. But within 
four minutes of Booth's goal 
Per Frandsen had replied with 
a dipping, bending shot from 
the edge of the area, and after 
eight minutes erf the second 
half Bolton had gone in front 
Nathan Blake converting Alan 
Thompson’s corner. 

An dement of retribution 
for Bolton's 5-0 defeat at 
Hillsborough in November 
was gleaned from the penalty 
spot Thompson scoring after 
John Newsome's handball. 
"Bolton realised that It was 
their last throw of the dice 
and they battled very hard,” 
said Wednesday's manager 
Ron Atkinson. They will con- 
tinue to tumble — fluffy or 
otherwise — from here on in. 
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Turning point . . . Mike Atherton and Alec Stewart cross during the century partnership which underpinned England's lead of 374 photograph: ghaham chaowick 

West Indies v England: fifth Test, fourth day 

England throw down gauntlet 


Mike Sehrey in Bridgetown sees England 
declare in a commanding position 


A CENTURY opening 
stand — with, glory 
be, a half-century 
from Mike Ather- 
ton — put England 
in control of the fifth Test yes- 
terday. By late afternoon, sen- 
sible positive batting had 
taken England to a declara- 
tion, setting West Indies 375 
to win in a full day plus 19 
overs last night. 

That is a fourth-innings tar- 
get West Indies have never 
yet achieved, and only dread- 
ful bowling or a complete 
change in the character of the 
pitch should prevent England 
levelling the series. 

England had begun the day 
only two overs into their 
second innings, with a lead of 
143 and a feeling, after a ter- 
rific display from all the 
bowlers on Saturday, that 
they were in a position to run 
the game. In the next ZV, 


hours Atherton and Alec 
Stewart, feeding off the confi- 
dence gained from the first- 
innings lead and benefiting 
from a pitch which, though 
turning still, had lost some 
pace, scored 101 for the first 
wicket It was the sixth tune 
they had opened a Test in- 
nings with a century stand, 
their fourth against West 
Indies and second of the 
series. 

Stewart was eventually out 
for 48. well caught low down 
at slip by Brian Lara as he 
slashed at Ian Bishop, and 10 
overs later Atherton was 
caught at the wicket attempt- 
ing to run the same bowler 
down to third man. By then, 
though, Atherton had reached 
64, his first hair-century in 17 
Test innings since he made 77 
against Australia at Lord's 
last summer. 

Brisk contributions from 


Mark Butcher (20). Nasser 
Hussain (46 not out) and Gra- 
ham Thorpe (36 not out, in- 
cluding three fours off no-baHs 
in one Curtly Ambrose over} 
kept the momentum going and 
England declared 45 minutes 
after tea at 233 for three. 

Atherton's runs come at a 
time when the well appeared 
to be r unning dry, so the way 
he began to move rythmically 
into fine bodes well for the 
final match of the series in 
Antigua which begins ou 
Thursday. 

His success, however, does 
cloud the issue of the one-day 
games following that match. 
For this five-match series 
England, for the first time on 
a major overseas tour, have 
selected a squad of limited- 
overs specialists, the bulk of 
whom played so enterprising- 
ly in Shazjah before Christ- 
mas. Some of the Test party 
will be told personally by the 
chairman of selectors David 
Graveney today that they will 
be going straight home from 
Antigua. 


Graveney will attempt to 
convey to Atherton that de- 
spite his runs here he ought 
to stand down from the one- 
day captaincy in favour of 
Adam HoUioake, who led the 
side in Sharjah. Before this 
tour began, it had been ex- 
pected that Hollioake would 
be allowed to carry on the 
good work here, but Gra- 
veney, a supporter of the idea, 
was outvoted by his co-selec- 
tors Graham Gooch and Mike 
Gatting, significantly both 
former England captains. 

Graveney knows that the de- 
cision has created resentment 
in a side that essentially is 
HoLlloake's. They feel be- 
trayed. Atherton cannot be ex- 
pected to reproduce the tre- 
mendous spirit created in 
Sharjah, and it will be Graven - 
ey’s task to make him realise 
that, although he may have a 
part to play as a batsman, the 
England one-day side moved 
in a different direction in the 1 
autumn and should be allowed 
to continue unimpeded. 

Accepting that argument 


would be an honourable thing 
for Atherton to do and bring 
him great credit After this 
hard series he might even en- 
joy iL It remains, though, a 
forlorn hope. 

This has not been a Test 
without controversies. Stew- 
art’s slip catch to dismiss 
Shivnarine Chanderpaul on , 
Saturday is still rankling In 
the West Indies camp. 
Replays clearly show that 
rather than the batsman 
squeezing the ball into the 
ground, or hitting the ground 
at the same time as the ball 
took the edge, it clipped the 
bat on the full, perhaps as 
much as six inches up the 
blade, before bouncing and 
Hying to slip. 

Ail sorts of accusations 
were made and Stewart and 
Lara were involved in ani- 
mated discussion at dose of 
play. The chances are, though, 
that no one realised quite 
what had happened. One 
hopes so. anyway. Certainly a 
television replay would have 
cleared It up in an instant. 


Atherton's flicked V-sign to | 
the departing Philo Wallace ! 
on Friday evening is another i 
matter. It was not seen by 
spectators, nor at the time by ' 
TV. Instead It was photo- 
graphed quite by chance and 
an issue made of it. A sense of 
perspective needs to be kept 

Such a gesture, whether 
seen or not Is contrary to the 
ICC code of conduct but in 
mitigation It happened while 
tensions were running high, 
with Atherton's fast bowlers 
being humiliated. 

He realised what he had 
done and instantly regretted 
it What let him down once 
more was the appalling PR of 
the England and Wales 
Cricket Board. A litte honesty 
— "heat of the moment ... 
much regret . . . apologies to 
Philo . . . best of friends" — 
was all that was required. 
Instead denials and attempts 
at suppression compounded 
the felony and made the 
board look foolish at a time 
when it needs all the help it 
can get 
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Moses leads Posse in prayer for deliverance 


BC Pires finds West Indies supporters 
searching fora miracle in the middle 
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Full flow . . . Atherton, finding form, on his way to a 64 


J UST before the first 
over on the fourth 
day of the Test, the 
Trinl Posse, whose 50 
bright yellow T-shirts con- 
stituted the largest — per- 
haps It would be more accu- 
rate to say “larger” — 
i identifiable pocket of West 
Indian support at the Ken- 
; sington Oval yesterday, 
joined hands to be led in 
prayer by their Catholic- 
schoolteacher member 
Chris Bereaux, who be- 
seeched the Almighty to in- 
spire the West Indies 
bowlers. 

The Posse’s resident DJ. 
Sean “Gruff" Grosvenor. 
then played calypsonian 
David Rudder’s Carnival 
1998 hit High Mas, and, as 


Curtly Ambrose took up his 
fielding position in front of 
them. Posse members were 
themselves inspired to 
rework the “Ahhh-men” 
chorus into a lilting chant 
of " Ammm -brose”. 

That musical cheer may 
have encouraged Ambrose 
to concede only seven runs 
in his first eight overs but 
neither Amby nor Jah man- 
aged to produce either a 
wicket or a miracle and. as 
the England lead mounted 
relentlessly, savvy mem- 
bers of the Posse began 
bracing themselves- There 
were a few Posse rookies 
who chastised the cynics 
fbr giving up too quickly 
but every cry of “Oh ye of 
little faith” was answered 


by the groans of "They of 
much experience”. The 
Posse leader Mike Moses 
bad observed as early as 
Friday afternoon that, once 
England passed 350 in their 
first innings. West Indies' 
best hope of avoiding defeat 
was for England not to be 
out atalL 

The Posse directed their 
early-morning support 
towards Ambrose, but. 
when their prayers were 
finally answered after 
lunch, it was their fellow 
Trlni Ian Bishop (who. it is 
said, leads the West Indies 
team in prayer before play) 
who had Alec Stewart 
caught in the slips by Brian 
Lara, another Trinidadian. 
It was again Bishop who 
got the second wicket of the 
day, that of Mike Atherton, 
caught behind the wicket 
by David Williams, the last 
of three Trinis on the team. 


It seemed as if the Trini- 
dadian prayers off the field 
were being answered only 
by Trinidadian players on 
the field and that Dinanath 
Ramnarine would have to 
be brought on to the team 
| by divine intervention for 
another wicket to be taken, 
until Ambrose had Mark 
Butcher caught by Clayton 
Lambert off the last ball be- 
fore tea. 

As England's strangle- 
hold grew tighter, it began 
to choke even the famous 
Barbadian self-discipline 
A request had to be made 
over the public-address sys- 
tem for the Bajan sehool- 

teacher/calysonian/cheer- 
leader Mac Fingall (whose 
traditional Bajan tuk band 
constituted the only other 
recognisable pocket of West 
Indian support in the entire 
ground) not to play music 
while balls were being 


bowled. The Bajan an- 
nouncer had to repeat his 
request Mac probably saw 
little other than music to 
enjoy at Kensington. 

Once more the England 
16311 Passed 350 andwj 
more the best West Indies 
hope of a voiding defeat was 
jbr bgmd to continue 
batting forever. It is not in 
the West Indian nature to 
bat for a day to save a 
match and recent history 
suggests that it may even 

S*°f Ut of . their capacity to 
bat for a day at aU. Though 

n °4 W h3ve men bn 
their side who deserve to be 
described as openers, it 
seems that it would take 
■ Great deal of 

2 J 3 SES’ 5 ? m the of 

Trinidadians off the field or 
£L_* ”2“ greater innings 
2™ *5® k ®y Trinidadian 
on rt for West Indies to 
avoid losing today. 
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brews 

on Tyne 

as the 
fans get 
angry 

Michael Walker 

gauges reactions to 
allegations about two 
Newcastle directors 

■MMLHERE was outrage on 

■ Tyneside yesterday 

9 after Newcastle United 
fans read Sunday newspaper 
reports which alleged that the 
club chairman Freddie Shep- 
herd and the majority share- 
holder Douglas Hall fre- 
quented a series of prostitutes - 
around Europe, were cynical 
about the prices that fans had 
to pay for replica shirts, and' 
had suggested that Geordie 
women were "dogs". 

Newcastle's board will meet 
this morning to discuss the al- 
legations. which will further 
drive a wedge between the. 
club and the fans. The 
relationship has been deterio- 
rating since Kevin Keegan 
left the club, and yesterday 
there were calls for Shepherd 
and Hall to resign. 

The board will also be 
closely watching the reaction 
of the City to the revelations... 
The shares, which were 
floated at 135p last April, - 
closed at 88p on Friday night 
and can this morning be ex- 
pected to reach an all- time 
low. 

Even the most politic move, 
which would see Hall resign 
from the board but keep his 
majority shareholding, would 
not be guaranteed to stop the 
falL 

The implications for this 
ambitious dub are serious. 
Newcastle are already said to 
have the second largest wages 
bill of any football dub in 
Europe and are intent on de- 
veloping St James' Park into 
a 50,000 all-seat stadium in 
order that they can continue 
to afford those wages and 
compete in the transfer mar- 
ket with the Continent's larg- 
est dubs. To do this they need 
to keep their famously de- 
voted supporters happy and 
committed to the dub. 

Since Sir John Hall relin- 
quished the chairmanship at 
St James' during the annn ni 
general meeting on December 
1 last year and handed control 
to his son, Douglas Hall has 
become the single most im- 
portant individual at Newcas- 
tle United. 

There was no official com- 
ment from Newcastle yester- 
day and it would appear that 
Hall, who was out of the 
country at one of his several 
residences on the Continent, 
and Shepherd are trying to 
ride out the storm 

T»^.i 4 te u mp ^ rar y solution 
would be the return of Sir 
John, although his wife, Lady 
Mae, would be strongly 
against the move. Sir John, 
Jrtdely credited with being 

■ saviour of New- 
rasfie and given a standing 
ovation before his last home 
Iff 01 ® ®S tile dub’s c hairman 
would also mollify fans. 

u L! ev * 1 of disaffection 
22? measured in the 

words of David Lee, a 30-year- 
old unemployed man from 
Durham, who said yesterday: 
T£ey told us we're 

SS , a.*K™ •*“* exploited 
over the kit sales and our 

Jives and girl-friends are 
^Me two [DouglS 
Hah and Shepherd) have the 

E 9 - to n Walk back into St 
park after this they 
wfilhave to face the conS 
quences. The fans wfflnS 
accept them after wha^tHro 
have said about^." 3 * ** 

appalling. y Wee * 
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